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Prolonged Drought Affects Farm Employment 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER left Washington on January 
13 for an inspection tour of the drought-stricken 
States. The purpose of his trip was to “make certain 
that present programs are giving maximum help” 
and “to develop any additional programs, including 
new legislation, for submission to Congress.” Mr. 
Eisenhower met with Federal, State, and local officials 
who administer the drought relief program, and with 
farmers and ranchers from stricken areas. He also 
personally visited farms in Texas, New Mexico, and 
Oklahoma, and flew over hundreds of miles of 
devastated farming land. In Wichita, Kans., he met 
with agricultural leaders from 15 States in a special 
conference to work out emergency relief programs. 

Agricultural employment has been adversely af- 
fected by the prolonged drought throughout the region. 
Bureau of Employment Security reports show that 
many farmers have been forced to find employment 
in towns to supplement their income, and employ- 
ment offices in some areas report an increasing num- 
ber of farm workers unable to find jobs because of the 
shortened harvest season and crop failures. 

In some instances, especially in the larger cities, 
industrial expansion is sufficient to absorb the new 
job applicants. However, there are also locations 
where drought stricken farmers are increasing the 
number of persons already seeking jobs. Major farm 
employment areas, such as the High Rolling Plains 
and Rio Grande Valley areas of Texas, reported 
seasonal employment below expectations. Many 


areas report employment has declined in. both agri- 
cultural and nonagricultural activities due to the 
drought. 





According to the Department of Agriculture and 
the Weather Bureau, this drought has been the worst 
in recorded history. Damage has been most severe in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, New Mexico, and Colo- 
rado, but parts of Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Wyoming have also suffered from 
lack of rain. It is estimated that 29 million acres of 
the Great Plains States are vulnerable to wind erosion 
during the next few months. Wheat crops in all 
these States have been damaged, and much of the 
dryland cotton in Texas, New Mexico, and Oklahoma 
has been a total loss. Feed grain crops, so necessary 
to stock raisers, have also been partly or totally ruined, 
and livestock herds have been depleted or sold com- 
pletely by many southwestern ranchers. 

A total of 700 counties in 15 States have been desig- 
nated drought disaster areas eligible for Federal 
relief. In Texas alone, 239 of 254 counties have been 
declared eligible. The Soil Bank program, inau- 
gurated in 1956, provided aid to farmers by com- 
pensating them for retiring drought land from pro- 
duction. In addition, there has been a rapid increase 
in land brought under irrigation in recent years. 


District of Columbia Holds 
“Learn-to-Earn’’ Opportunities Forum 


Tue “Learn-to-Earn” Opportunities Forum held 
on January 26 in Washington demonstrated the in- 
terest of local women’s organizations in affairs which 
affect their fellow citizens in the Nation’s Capital, 
sdid Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, Assistant to the Secretary 
of Labor for Women’s Affairs. 

Designed to help mature women who need and 
want employment, the forum was a joint project of 
the United States Department of Labor and women’s 
service clubs of the District of Columbia. It was pat- 
terned after the pilot Earning Opportunities Forum 
sponsored in Baltimore and Boston by the Department 
of Labor and initiated in 1956. Among the sponsors 
of the Washington forum were the Altrusa Club, the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club, the Pilot 
Club, and the Quota Club. Seventeen other local 
agencies and community groups cooperated. 

The forum was held at the YWCA from 10 o’clock 
to 1 o’clock. More than 500 persons, most of them 
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mature women, interested in guidance, training, or 
employment, attended. 

The program included discussions by employers and 
specialists in various occupations and professions and 
first-hand reports by local women who have achieved 
successful careers during their middle or later years. 
Mrs. Leopold addressed the group on “The Nation’s 
Interest in Mature Women.” 


National Farm Placement Conference 


PHILADELPHIA was host to the National Farm Place- 
ment Conference sponsored by the Farm Placement 
Service of the Bureau of Employment Security, Feb- 
ruary 18-21. Among the more than 400 people in 
attendance were BES regional directors, State employ- 
ment security administrators, regional and State farm 
placement personnel, and other Federal agencies and 
outside organizations interested in farm placement 
problems. 

Don Larin, Chief of the BES Farm Placement Serv- 
ice, was the general chairman and presented a 
“Resumé of 1956 Operations and Program Emphasis 
for 1957.’ Rocco C. Siciliano, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, gave ““A Forward Look.” 

General sessions were led by Robert C. Goodwin, 
Director, BES, on the ‘Foreign Labor Program— 
Certification, Housing, and Wage Problems” and 
E. L. Keenan, Deputy Director, BES, on ‘Farm 
Placement Operating Problems.” ‘These sessions were 
followed by panel discussions. Workshops covered 
the Youth Program and the Annual Worker Plan. 
One session consisted of migratory pattern meetings 
on the Central, East Coast, and West Coast States. 

The regional directors met separately on February 
19 and 20 and the employment security administrators 
met on February 21 under the chairmanship of 
Arthur W. Motley, Assistant Director of the BES. 


Future of Migratory Farm Labor 
Discussed at Two-Day Meeting 


Tue Bureau of Employment Security and the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Migratory Labor arranged a 
conference on the future of migratory farm labor for 
representatives of the Department of Church and 
Economic Life and the Division of Home Missions of 
the National Council of Churches. The 2-day meet- 
ing was held in Washington, D. C. on February 7-8 
under the chairmanship of Reverend T. A. Rath of 
Newark, N. J. 

The purpose of the conference was to advise the 
National Council of Churches of the sources of infor- 
mation and of the resources available in Government 
agencies to help them in their ministry to migratory 
agricultural workers. 

The program included a discussion of the migratory 
farm labor population, structure of the farm labor 
market, number and characteristics of migrants, mi- 
gration patterns, and a description of data available 
in Census reports and other Government publications. 

(Continued on page 22) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, December 1956 
United States and Territories 











Percentage 
Number or change 
amount from 
previous 
month 
Employment Service—T otal 
New applications............ 611, 500 = 
Referrals: 
ls: 296, 200 — 48 
Nonagricultural.......... 679, 100 =—19 
Placements: 
Po 286, 800 — 48 
Nonagricultural.......... 410, 400 —13 
NG P56 Kinane Kode s 228, 800 —14 
OT Serer | 181, 500 —12 
Handicapped............ 21, 000 14 
Counseling interviews. ....... 110, 000 —9 
Individuals given tests........ 98, 600 —20 
a ree ree 107, 400 —14 

State Unemployment Insurance 
Initial claims, except transi- 

SOP ererer re 1, 221, 200 +27 
Weeks of unemployment 

a, SOLE COLETTE eee 4, 934, 600 +19 
Weekly average insured un- 

UPRUIVEINORE SS 5-5 ss 5s ce 50's 1, 268, 600 +27 
Weeks compensated ?........ 3, 950, 500 +13 
Weekly average beneficiaries ?. 940, 600 +18 
Average weekly benefit pay- 

ment for total unemploy- 

SE I eee ear $27. 39 +1 
ce a ee $102, 364, 900 +14 
Funds available as of Decem- 

| Seer err ere $8, 573, 570, 500 0 

Veterans * 
Seinen CNRS 5 Su oo s Sa ches oe 32, 600 +9 
Weeks of unemployment 

~ See ree eer ae 187, 000 +23 
Weekly average insured un- 

Be Lo ee 46, 500 +26 
ee $3, 882, 800 +23 
New applications ............ 149, 600 —1 
Referrals, nonagricultural..... 177, 900 —18 
Placements, nonagricultural.. . 109, 100 —6 
Placements, handicapped. .... 9, 600 —1 
Counseling interviews........ 23, 900 —6 

Unemployment Compensation for 

Federal Employees * 
Initial claims, including tran- 

GML 4.5 swacpetebion date sd oa 10, 600 —3 
Weeks of unemployment 

NT CER SERS Sa ee D te 78, 200 +5 
Weekly average insured un- 

SMSUPVIIONE So's 5 ss oc ests 19, 200 +10 
IS F308 6 Seda cte vis $1, 879, 900 +5 











1 Data exclude territories. 

2 Includes data under UCFE program. 

3 The first 4 items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 9,700 initial claims, 32,700 weeks claimed, 
and 7,8C0 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplement State and/or 
UCFE benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement railroad 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

4 Data include Federal employees filing jointly under State UI programs. 
2,600 initial claims, 8,900 weeks claimed, 2,100 insured unemployment. 
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“Thank You’? for a Job Well Dome ... 


A Day in the Life of a 


Foreign Labor Service Representative 


By GORDON B. FREISE 


Foreign Labor Service Representative 
Region VIIT, Dallas, Texas 
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4 : , me eee aids ‘ : 
““N RACIAS, Sefior.”” The Foreign Labor Service Consuls in joint investigations, inspect housing and 
0 Representative may expect to hear the expres- facilities furnished Mexican workers, process workers 
sion, *“Thank you, Sir,” many times each day. Often for termination and recontracting to other employers, 
this expression is used so casually that its real meaning investigate death and serious illness or accident cases, 
9 may seem obscure. However, when it is used by a and perform numerous other services for employers 
Mexican national agricultural worker to express his and workers. Factual reports of findings must be pre- 
3 appreciation for assistance or service rendered, it is ared and submitted by them on all investigations and 
pp ' ; pared a y g 
6 usually both heartfelt and sincere. inspections. 
3 Picture yourself in a foreign country, unable to speak Experience has shown that the efforts of these repre- 
1 the language, trying to explain your views to a person sentatives have contributed greatly to the continued 
8 guage, trying Pp y - persc greatly 
who does not understand you. Imagine your relief success and acceptance of the Mexican labor program. 
"s . } . y g y pt ; ; progr 
4 and gratitude in finding a person who can both un- One of the most important qualifications of the For- 
-6 derstand and help you with your problems. You, too eign Labor Service Representative is the ability to use 
Py your p > g P y 
will mean it when you say ‘“Thank you.” common sense and sound judgment, based primarily 
Adult male Mexican nationals are legally admitted 
to the United States under contract for employment HE title of this article is misleading. Actual - 
; . : H title of thts article 1s misleading. clually no work day 
i , , eg vgn, 
3 V pi 9 ochner ot rs pagers 1 ; ae te Air PhS TE the life of a neni Labor Rueke Representative is typt- 
of the “Agricultural Act o ) and the Migrant cal, except that most days begin in the morning and end at 
5 Labor Agreement of 1951, as amended. When they night—with luck. While the problems and situations which 
are hired, they sign with their employer a contract, are met from day to day have a certain “sameness” —as in any 
10 known as the Standard Work Contract. This Contract  42— e i — they are handled is as various as the 
+5 incorporates all of the provisions of the Agreement. neetitiesiiehtecnnas 
ial To assure compliance with the Agreement and Con- Foreign Labor Service Representatives in the Mexican farm 
tract, the Foreign Labor Compliance Division of the labor program are the field staff of the Compliance Division of 
Farm Pl peer a ff of field the Farm Placement Service. Operating under the direction 
nent arm Placement Service maintains a staff of field rep- of Regional Offices, they are assigned wherever Mexican na- 
ne resentatives who are specialists in handling problems onal: farm workers are employed. 
road of Mexican national contract workers and their em- Last season, the writer, stationed in the Dallas Regional 
1ms. ployers. These representatives conduct preliminary Office, spent several months in States as far north as Michigan. 
investigations of complaints, participate with Mexican 
ew 
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on his experience and knowledge of policies and pro- 
cedures. Almost all of them have lived and worked 
with our friends south of the border. They are also 
conversant with the problems of farmers. They can 
speak, read, and write Spanish. Their work is never 
monotonous. They must work long and irregular 
hours and travel extensively, but the work is very 
rewarding. 

When assigned to an area where Mexican nationals 
are employed, the Foreign Labor Service Representa- 
tive visits the appropriate Mexican Consular officials 
to plan and discuss operating arrangements for han- 
dling complaints, joint investigations, processing work- 
ers, and the like. He also contacts State and local 
Employment Service offices, Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service officials, State and local law 
enforcement agencies, and community organiza- 
tions to arrange for their cooperation in effectively 
coordinating their respective responsibilities in connec- 
tion with the employment of Mexican nationals. He 
must employ considerable tact and initiative to de- 
velop and maintain favorable relationships with all 
parties interested in the program. He must be fa- 
miliar with current procedures, regulations, and oper- 
ating instructions. 

Let’s accompany a Foreign Labor Service Repre- 
sentative and see how he might spend a typical day. 
Unless he has previous commitments, he will stop 
briefly at his headquarters office in the morning to 
obtain specific assignments. The assignment basket 
may be piled high with complaints, claims for money 
due, requests for special investigations other than com- 
plaints, requests for inspections, etc. 

He delves into the basket and selects, or is assigned, 
several cases. He plans his visits for the day in the 
order of their location and importance to make best 
use of his time. Before leaving the office, he reviews 
the employer files to search for any information which 
may be pertinent to the conduct of the investigations. 
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Foreign Labor Service Representa- 
tives gathering information to be used 
in settlement of a complaint. 


As he proceeds toward his first destination, he men- 
tally analyzes each case to determine what is needed 
to investigate and settle it. 

Let’s assume the first stop is for.the purpose of mak- 
ing an “‘initial’’ inspection. In making this inspection, 
he examines dormitory, kitchen, and sanitary facili- 
ties provided for Mexican workers to assure himself 
that they meet certain minimum standards. Any de- 
ficiencies he finds are immediately brought to the 
attention of the employer, with recommendations for 
corrective action. The amount of time given to an 
employer to correct his housing will depend on the 
seriousness of the deficiencies found. 

He then reviews with the employer the most im- 
portant provisions of the work contract: payment of 
wages, maintenance of payroll records, guarantees, 
and return of workers to Mexico. He reiterates the 
Department’s policy that qualified domestic workers 
must be given preference for available agricultural 
jobs under all circumstances. He talks with the work- 
ers to inform them of their rights and obligations and 
to give them an opportunity to present their problems. 

The next visit is to interview a worker who has re- 
quested cancellation of his contract and return to 
Mexico, due to an emergency at home. The repre- 
sentative examines the evidence to verify the need for 
the worker’s return. Finding the reasons valid, he 
terminates the worker’s employment. He reviews 
with the employer the procedures to be followed for 
effecting final settlement of wages and for providing 
or paying the cost of returning the worker to Mexico 
through one of the Department’s Reception Centers 
on the border. 

The next case for investigation involves a work 
stoppage. An employer has reported that his workers 
refused to go into the field that day to pick cucumbers. 
The workers are contacted in camp and asked why 
they had refused to work. They answer that the em- 
ployer instructed them the day before to pick all the 
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Extending contracts of Mexican 
nationals at a labor camp in Saginaw. 


cucumbers and that the employer became angry when 
they brought in sacks containing only large ones. 
Many of the cucumbers in the field, they said, are 
too small to pick, and too much work was required 
to fill a sack for the small amount of money they 
would receive. 

The workers are briefed on the standard system of 
computing wages on the different grades or sizes of 
cucumbers so that earnings will not be diminished by 
smaller sizes. ‘The workers had not understood that 
they received a higher wage rate for picking small 
cucumbers. With misunderstandings cleared up, they 
return to work, satisfied that their fears were un- 
founded. This time the ‘‘thank you” comes also from 
the employer. 

The next stop is to see an employer who has just 
contacted us by telephone and reported an auto acci- 
dent in which one Mexican national was killed and 
two seriously injured. The representative notifies the 
Mexican Consul, arranges for burial, makes final set- 
tlement of all monies due, and prepares an inventory 
of the deceased’s personal effects to be sent to his 
home in Mexico. He then makes a complete report 
of the circumstances leading to the death of the worker. 
The representative also checks on the condition of the 
injured workers, and makes sure that they receive the 
medical attention and insurance benefits to which 
they are entitled. Again, a full report of the accident 
and injuries sustained is prepared. 

As he leaves this employer enroute to his next stop, 
the representative recalls an earlier incident involving 
a Mexican national suffering from acute appendicitis, 
who adamantly refused to permit an operation and 
insisted on being returned to Mexico at once. Only 
22 years old, the worker experienced the natural fear 
of an operation in a strange country, far from home 
and loved ones. When the representative informed 
the worker that a ruptured appendix might cause his 
death in a matter of hours and the doctor stated that 
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an immediate operation was imperative, the worker 
tearfully gave a reply that so typically reflects the 
spirit of Mexican nationals in particular, and prob- 


ably most people in general. “I want to work in 
this country but when I die, I want to die at home.” 
With the aid of a Spanish-speaking Catholic priest, 
the worker was finally persuaded to consent to the 
operation which was successful. Later when the 
representative witnessed the termination of this 
worker’s contract, they joined in saying, “‘Gracias a 
Dios.” 

Enough of reminiscing, and back to work. Next 
on the list is a complaint from a group of workers 
who claim that their employer has paid them less than 
the minimum hourly rate. The employer insists they 
have been properly paid but admits that he has not 
kept all of the required record of hours worked. 
Aware that this case promises to be a tough one, the 
representative requests permission to interview the 
workers without the employer being present. From 
the workers he obtains written statements and any 
other evidence they are able to present. 

The payroll records show work performed and 
wages paid. After transcribing this information, the 
investigator calls the employer’s attention to the fact 
that the wages paid each day coincide with the 
amounts the workers admit receiving. However, the 
daily wages paid, when divided by the 10 hours per 
day the workers claim they worked, clearly reflect an 
hourly rate of pay less than the minimum hourly rate. 
The employer states he has no evidence to support his 
contentions, but is certain that he has not underpaid 
his workers. 

The field representative, after obtaining all the 
facts and compiling all available evidence, prepares a 
complete report of his findings, including a determina- 
tion of whether or not the complaint is substantiated. 
This determination is not necessarily final, however; 
in some cases, further investigation, under procedures 
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outlined in the Migrant Labor Agreement, may be 
required in order to assure both workers and employ- 
ers the right to a fair hearing. 

Before supper the field representative visits the cen- 
tral office of an association which was formed for the 
purpose of contracting Mexican nationals to be used 
by its approved members. The representative informs 
the association manager that a complaint has been 
received from the Mexican Consul that the association 
members have not been paying the prevailing wage 
rate to their contracted Mexican nationals. The 
manager is reminded of the recent determination by 
the Secretary of Labor that the prevailing piece rate 
for cotton picking in the area had been increased. 

An examination of the payroll records reveals that 
the workers had not been paid at the increased rate 
since the effective date of the determination. The 
representative notifies the association manager that 
wage adjustments must be made to the workers. This 
necessitates determining the number of pounds of 
cotton picked by each worker since the effective date 
of the wage adjustment. To make these computa- 
tions, the investigator may have to refer to payroll 
records, cotton gin records, field weight records, and 
other sources which will provide the necessary in- 
formation. 

The representative informs the association manager 
that he will return the following day to complete the 
computation of amounts due and arrange for payment 
to the workers. 


Before he leaves the association office, the repre- 
sentative investigates a claim for unpaid wages filed 
by a worker at the Reception Center where he was 
repatriated. The manager explains that the worke: 
left without giving notice and neglected to collect hi: 
final wages. The employer gives to the investigatoi 
a cashier’s check for the wages due for transmittal to 
the worker in Mexico. 

That evening, the Foreign Labor Service Repre- 
sentative is invited to attend a meeting of prospective 
employers of Mexican national contract workers. At 
the meeting, he is requested to review the most impor- 
tant provisions of the contract, and to give special 
emphasis to those regulations which govern the forma- 
tion and operation of an association which plans to use 
Mexican nationals. After his formal presentation, 
the representative opens the meeting for a question 
and answer session. If he is asked an important ques- 
tion he cannot satisfactorily answer at the time, he 
makes a note of it and transmits the correct answer to 
the employer as soon as possible. 

Meetings of this type reflect the desire of employers 
to treat Mexican nationals justly and to utilize them 
effectively by making an honest effort to comply with 
the requirements governing their.employment. 

At last the Foreign Labor Service Representative 
can head for home. Perhaps another call for assist- 
ance awaits him there. Or maybe he will get some 
well deserved rest tonight. At any rate, let’s tell him 
‘““Gracias, Sefior”’ for a job well done. 


A Dream Becomes a Reality ... 


ys igrant a 


By NEIL MAC KAY 


Staff Writer 
The Milwaukee Journal 


SMALL, _ utilitarian concrete-block building 

stands deserted on the flatland near Highway 21, 
just south of Wautoma, Wis. Its newness and inex- 
pensive construction are apparent but its value and 
purpose are not. 

It is a summer rest center for migrant workers and 
believed to be the first of its kind built with private 
funds. It was constructed with volunteer labor and 
paid for with donated capital. The beneficiaries will 
be thousands of Spanish-American migrant workers, 
mostly from Texas, who stream into this central. Wis- 
consin resort city each July to pick the area’s huge 
cucumber crop. 
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The 20-by-30-foot building contains lavoratories, 
dressing rooms, facilities for warming babies’ bottles, 
and benches where women and children may rest 
after many hours and miles of bouncing down high- 
ways on the beds of stiff-springed trucks or in crowded 
automobiles. There is also an enclosure to house the 
seasonal office staff of the Wisconsin State Employ- 
ment Service where the harvesters come to seek field 
work. 

Because it was built for a specific purpose, the build- 
ing will not be used until July, when an estimated 
5,000 men and women and their children will flock 
to Wautoma to pick thousands of bushels of pickling 
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Wis., area for the cucumber harvest. 


the need for which became more urgent each year. 


| tolerated but never accepted, but rat 
economy of the area. 


and whose effort in their beha 





4 story describes a noteworthy project conceived and carried to completion by A. E. Nelson, manager of the Oshkosh 
district office of the Wisconsin State Employment Service. 


tdea and the actual construction of a rest camp for the thousands of workers who annually migrate to the Wautoma, 


Completion of the new building culminated long hours spent by Mr. Nelson at countless evening meetings with city 
and county officials, businessmen, growers, and townspeople, and in personal appeals for funds to construct a rest camp, 


The many obstacles encountered would have soon discouraged a lesser man than A. E. Nelson. ‘To him, obstacles 
merely represented temporary setbacks which never warranted abandonment of the project. 


That his efforts finally resulted in the construction of the rest camp is but part of the story. During his years of 
campaigning for funds, Nelson presented the story of the migratory worker in such able fashion that a significant yen 
in community attitude toward the — has taken place. L e 


er as fellow Americans who are respected for the important role they play in the 


Erection of the rest camp is a fitting climax to the story of Al Nelson, whose deep sympathy for migratory workers 
If has built not just a building but a better understanding among men. 


—A. T. ROSE, Director, Wisconsin State Employment Service. 





Seven long years elapsed between the conception of the 


Migrants are no longer considered a necessary evil, to 





For his work in connection with this project, Mr. Nelson (in December 1956) received the Harry mag award. | 
Established in honor of the late Harry Lippart, first director of the WSES, this award is made periodicall. 
Sor outstanding service. 


ly by the ES | 





cucumbers on more than 8,000 acres of farmland in 
the region. 

The center, started last June, was not finished until 
August 18, so its value to the migrants in 1956 was 
limited. But it already has served several purposes. 
It has given residents and the migrants a better under- 
standing of each other. It also introduced Wauto- 
mans to the American Friends Service Committee, a 
corporation of the Society of Friends (Quakers), and 
their interesting belief that people should be given an 
opportunity to serve humanitarian causes. The proj- 
ect that resulted in the Friends constructing the build- 
ing with donated labor also started city fathers and 
community civic leaders thinking of their responsi- 
bilities to the migrants who live nearby and spend 
money in Wautoma 7 weeks in a year. 


How It All Began 


But let’s start at the beginning. 

As the last week in July approaches each year, 
hundreds of trucks and automobiles loaded with 
Texans of Spanish descent and their families begin 
rolling into Wautoma from Minnesota, Montana, 
North Dakota, and other harvest areas. Within 10 
days, thousands of migrants arrive, seeking work in 
the cucumber fields. Some have been hired in 
advance; others come knowing only that employment 
awaits their arrival. 

In previous years, placing the workers on farms was 
a time-consuming job for the 4-man employment crew 
housed in an office in the Wautoma Township Hall. 
Sometimes the harvesters had to wait as long as 36 
hours for an assignment. That time lag posed a prob- 
lem not only for the workers and employment office 
crew, but the city residents as well. 

In years past, migrants had parked their vehicles on 
a vacant lot opposite the employment office on High- 
way 21. But when the space was converted into a 
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used car lot several years ago, the workers were forced 
to park along the highway which is the city’s main 
street. At first, privies behind the town hall were 
used, but they were condemned 3 years ago by the 
State Board of Health. That forced the migrants to 
use restrooms in filling stations and taverns. 

A. E. Nelson, manager of the Wisconsin State Em- 
ployment Service district office in Oshkosh, which 
serves the Wautoma area, was concerned. “The 
businessmen didn’t like it, and you couldn’t blame 
them,” he said. “Some service stations wouldn’t 
allow migrants to use their restrooms unless they 
bought gas. Taverns, of course, were no places for 
children and the workers needed restroom facilities 
when they came to Wautoma to shop.” 

Mr. Nelson thought the answer to this problem was 
a private building for the migrants. His search for 
aid was disappointing. The common council dis- 
missed it as a nonmunicipal problem. Businessmen 
thought it was none of their concern. Correspond- 
ence confirmed that there were no State or Federal 
allocations for construction of the center Nelson 
envisioned. 

The first need was money. Mr. Nelson skillfully 
handled the delicate problem of convincing all con- 
cerned that they should contribute. In the end, 
cucumber growers and pickle companies gave $1,600, 
half the total! cost of materials and skilled labor for 
the building. The city and the businessmen of 
Wautoma, through the Chamber of Commerce, gave 
the rest. 

While the money raising was going on, the WSES 
manager still faced a stiff problem. He knew the 
donations would not be enough to pay for building 
an adequate center. Then came an offer by the 
American Friends Service Committee to build the 
center with free labor as one of six work camp projects 
in the United States in 1956. The group had learned 
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Milwaukee Journal photo. 


Youthful volunteer workers mixing mortar and erecting cinder-block walls for the Wauvtoma migrant center. 


of the need from the Wisconsin Welfare Council, 
which had been approached by Mr. Nelson in 1955 
as a possible source of building funds. 

The city offered a filled-in area south of Wautoma 
as a building site. There 16 young people went to 
work. None were Quakers, but all were believers in 
the Quaker philosophy of doing humanitarian acts. 
The young men and women even paid $135 each for 
their food and lodging between June 25 and august 
18. 

Some of the Wautoma residents were dubious when 
they heard of the offer. Finally they began to co- 
operate. A church offered sleeping space for the 
women and cooking facilities. The men lived in a 
room in the high school. A community reception was 
held for Mr. and Mrs. Carl Levine of Chicago, the 
adult leaders of the working party. 

Then as the building began taking form, women’s 
church groups began working with the builders to 
hold a fiesta, a housewarming when the building was 
completed and turned over to the city. The church 
groups, chamber of commerce, and _ individuals 
donated soft drinks, cakes, and cookies. Games were 
planned for the children. There was even a five- 
piece band. About 1,000 persons, including migrant 
families, Wautoma residents, and people from other 
communities, turned out for the fiesta. It was a jolly 
affair and made the visiting workers feel at home. 
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Outsiders became interested. A church organiza- 
tion in Madison, Wis. sent used clothing they thought 
could be used by the migrants’ families. A Neenah 
church organization sent slides, other playground 
equipment and chairs. Nine slightly damaged picnic 
tables and enough lumber to repair them were 
donated by the State Conservation Department and 
were made usable again by the Friends Volunteers. 

The young workers also planted a test plot garden, 
laid out a baseball diamond, and built four outdoor 
fireplaces on the grounds. Wautoma Jaycees began 
trying to get the city to allow migrant workers to use 
the lavatories in the city hall whenever they come 
into the city to shop. 

Mr. Nelson was pleased, but said recently that he 
hoped that more playground equipment could be 
obtained. He said he also wished there were more 
funds to install an electric hot water heater in the 
center and possibly shower rooms later on. 

*T think this whole thing has contributed to better 
understanding by the people in the community of the 
migrant workers,” he added. ‘For instance, when 
they had the fiesta, I heard many people talk about 
the migrant children and how well-mannered they 
were. All enjoyed it and I think they got a lot out of 
it. It created a lot better relationship, I’m sure, and 
a lot better understanding.” 
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Farm Labor 
and 
Social Securl 


By VICTOR CHRISTGAU 


Director, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 





ECENTLY, I traveled through the farm areas of 
several States to see for myself how the provisions 
of the Social Security Act affecting farm workers are 
being carried out. In the course of this trip, I had a 
chance to see many of my old friends in the Employ- 
ment Service and to meet many new ones. I was 
pleased to find how closely the Farm Placement Rep- 
resentatives were cooperating with the social security 
district office personnel in presenting the social se- 
curity story to the farm employer, the crew leader, 
and the farm hand. 

Now, 6 years after old-age and survivors insurance 
protection was first extended to some farm workers, 
approximately 2 million farm hands are being re- 
ported every year for social security. These 2 million 
workers, when they have worked regularly enough to 
become insured, can expect social security payments 
for themselves and their families in case their income 
is lost because of retirement after age 65 (62 for 
women) or because of their death at any age. Many 
farm workers and their families already are receiving 
these monthly payments. Soon, also, farm workers 
will be able to qualify for monthly disability benefits if 
they are so badly disabled after age 50 that they are 
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In Crystal City, the Texas spinach center, community leaders, 
Farm Placement officials, and Social Security people con- 
sider problems of getting farm workers covered by socia 
security. Left to right: Arthur Fogelson, OASI, Baltimore; 
Dale Barker, Crystal City newspaper editor; Del Harp, 
Crystal City Farm Placement representative; and Bill Watson, 
OASI field representative, San Antonio. 





not able to earn a living. We are receiving reports 
from many farm areas that Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance already is helping to reduce the public- 
assistance rolls. 

Social security protection for the farm worker and 
his family is a pioneering step in this country. Much 
has been done to provide government guarantees of 
security and decent working conditions for workers 
in commerce and industry. Wage-and-hour laws, 
unemployment compensation, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, child labor, and labor relation laws were already 
in effect in commerce and industry before old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits became payable. For the 
farm worker, on the other hand, OASI has come into 
a field that has been largely without financial protec- 
tion for the individual worker. 

On January 1, 1951, regular full-time farm workers 
came under social security. The 1954 Amendments 
to the Social Security Act brought in some part-time 
and seasonal workers. If the farmer paid a worker 
$100 or more cash wages in a year, these wages were 
covered by social security. 

Bringing part-time and seasonal workers under social 
security meant that the farmer often had to keep rec- 
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ords of wages in greater detail than he had normally 
kept in the past. We found that farmers generally 
approached the matter of record keeping with a will 
to make it work, but very soon two difficulties showed 
themselves. In the first place, farmers who employed 
day-haul and migrant labor had to keep additional 
records, even though many of the workers eventually 
did not get paid $100 and were, therefore, not cov- 
ered. One farmer in the South, who had a medium- 
sized farm, hired between 50 and 75 workers a day 
during the harvesting season. After keeping his 
records for 1 month, he found he had hired 1,200 dif- 
ferent workers, but not more than 30 of them were 
paid $100. 

The other difficulty involved confusion over who 
was the employer of the seasonal worker for social se- 
curity purposes—the farmer or the crew leader. Un- 
til this was solved, it was difficult to tell who should be 
held responsible for reporting the worker’s wages. 

In 1956, Congress amended the Social Security Act 
again. As of Jantary 1, 1957, farm workers are cov- 
ered if they meet one of two conditions. If they have 
been paid cash wages of $150 or more by any one 
farm employer during the year, their wages will be 
subject to the 2% percent social-security tax. If the 
worker is not paid $150 by one employer during the 
year, he will be covered only if he works for the farmer 
on at least 20 days during the year and is paid on a 
time basis rather than at a piece rate. Generally, this 
provision means that, if the farmer is the employer, 
he must employ the farm hand for a longer period of 
time than heretofore before the worker’s wages will be 
covered by social security. This will give the farmer 
a little better chance to identify those hands who will 
be covered by OASI during the year and should 
simplify his record keeping job. 

The 1956 Amendments to the Social Security Act 
also placed more responsibility on the crew leader. 
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OASI Field Representative, Paddy Was- 
owicz, goes to a crossroads station in 
California’s San Joaquin Valley to dis- 
cuss migrant labor problems with Bob 
Blalack of the Farm Placement Service. 


Starting with January 1, 1957, the crew leader is gen- 
erally considered the employer of members of his crew 
if he supplies and pays the workers. He is the em- 
ployer for social-security purposes even if the farmer 
gives him the money to pay the workers. The farm 
owner can be considered the employer under the cir- 
cumstances explained above only if the farmer and 
crew leader sign a written agreement which desig- 
nates the crew leader as the farmer’s employee. If, 
on the other hand, the farmer pays the members of 
the crew, the employer is the person who has the right 
to control the work. 

These conditions could help bring more of the 
migrant crew members under social-security coverage, 
because a crew member would be more likely to meet 
the qualifying tests in working for his crew leader 
with whom he traveled throughout the season than 
for any one farmer for whom he might work for a 
comparatively short period. 

From what I saw, few, if any, of the insurmountable 
difficulties that had been forecast when seasonal work- 
ers came under social security have actually come to 
pass. I have heard of no farmers who failed to har- 
vest their crops because of the added cost of social- 
security taxes and record keeping. I did not find any 
farmers hiring noncovered foreign workers in prefer- 
ence to native workers in order to avoid the social- 
security tax. I have received only scattered and ex- 
ceptional reports of employers laying off workers in 
time to avoid the cash pay test. I have had very few 
reports of workers leaving their jobs in order not to 
earn the minimum covered wages. 

I did find that social security, rather than being a 
disturbing and dislocating influence on the farm, has 
been a stabilizing force which encourages workers to 
stay with one farmer rather than jump from farm to 
farm. In the southern California dairy industry, I 
feel that social security contributed to the solution of 
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Victor Christgau, Director, OASI (right), 
with an Aroostook County, Maine potato 
farmer during the harvesting season. 


the once large problem of labor turnover when the 
1950 amendments covered regular farm workers. 

Instead of resentment and opposition on the part of 
workers and farmers, we have found general accept- 
ance and approval of social security for farm workers. 
“It’s about time they were covered,” said one large 
farmer in Florida. 

When resistance did develop, it developed among 
the lowest-paid workers to whom even the few cents 
social security tax loomed large. And even these 
workers, when they understand that they are in fact 
working toward establishing retirement or survivors 
payments, are quite content to have the social security 
tax deducted. 


Necessary Records Not So Bad After All 


At first, there was general concern on the part of 
farm employers about the additional record keeping 
with which they were faced, but as they gained 
experience, they found that it was not the impossible 
job that it had seemed at first. Many farmers have de- 
veloped ingenious methods of record keeping which 
demonstrate that the farmer can handle this job well 
within his ability and facilities. Many farmers who 
were willing to maintain records in order to comply 
with the social security law found that a stabilizing 
factor was added to their farm labor situation when 
they had to identify each individual worker and keep 
track of his earnings. This relationship seemed to 
make for better understanding between the farmer 
and his farm hand. 

Many employers began to experiment and change 
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their methods of payment. Instead of paying as each 
basket of beans was brought in, the producer would 
pay once a day or even, in some cases, once a week. 
In many cases, Arizona cotton pickers now have their 
names and social security numbers on their weight 
slips. ‘They keep their slips for a day or for a week 
and get their total wage for that period, instead of 
getting paid after each weighing. All this seemed to 
add to the stability of the farmer’s labor force. 

When a labor contractor in Texas, who conducts 
a rather widespread operation, learned about his 
responsibilities in the social security program, he 
said, ‘“‘It must be impressed on the people that it is in 
their interest to see that their wages are recorded in 
their social security account.” 

The job with which we are faced is one of public 
information and education. We must reach every 
farmer and crew leader. We must reach each worker 
who will be covered by social security and tell him 
what it will mean to him in monthly payments and 
security. 

The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
will conduct, as it has in the past 2 years, an intensive 
information program directed toward farm workers 
(migrant and day-haul) and crew leaders to inform 
them of their responsibilities and rights under the 
Social Security Act. I saw that Farm Placement 
officers have been of immeasurable help to Social 
Security Administration district offices during the 
past 2 years, and I look forward to a continued 
cooperative effort in bringing information to the 
farmer, the crew leader, and the worker. 
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Pennsylvania's Program for 
Migrant Farm Workers 


By CATHERINE P. ELLIOTT 


Staff Assistant 


Governor’s Committee on Migratory Labor 


N ADDITION to its rich and varied industrial pat- 

tern and its many million acres of forest lands, 
Pennsylvania is an important agricultural State. Its 
rich, fertile land is one of its greatest natural resources. 
These extensive farming operations—up until about 
the time of World War II—were carried on almost en- 
tirely by farm families and local workers. But with 
the shift from home farming to extensive cash-crop 
farming, which required greater numbers of seasonal 
workers, Pennsylvania farmers became dependent 
upon seasonal migratory labor forces to harvest their 
crops. 

During the war years when the United States Gov- 
ernment asked our farmers to expand their production 
to help meet the growing demand for food supplies, 
there was a great surge forward in our agricultural 
goals. <A further stimulation in crop production came 
with the discovery that the soil in Potter County, a 
heretofore uncultivated, sparsely settled area, was es- 
pecially conducive to bean and potato growing. To- 
day this northern county produces most of the seed 
potatoes in the State. 


Decrease in Local Labor Supply 


- : . ° o 
Naturally, such an expansion in fruit and vegetable 
production required an expansion in the number of 


workers to harvest the crops. Local labor supplies 
were not adequate to meet the growers’ demands, 
despite the all-out effort of the Pennsylvania State 
Employment Service to find and use all local labor 
supplies. 

Nonfarm industry, offering full-time employment, 
had attracted many of the youth from our farming sec- 
tions into urban areas. Experience had shown us that 
only a small proportion of city dwellers could be re- 
cruited for farm labor. Thus, recruitment of experi- 
enced farm workers from other areas was the only 
solution. 

During the war years, a great number of prisoners 
of war were used in this work. When they were no 
longer available, it was necessary to turn to other 
sources, primarily the East Coast Migratory Stream 
and Puerto Ricans. 

Approximately 128,000 farms are concentrated in 
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28 of the 67 counties in the Commonwealth. Crops 
produced on a large-scale basis are peas, beans, corn, 
potatoes, tomatoes, cabbage, mushrooms, wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, rye, and tobacco leaf. Important fruit crops 
include strawberries, apples, pears, peaches, plums, 
grapes, and cherries. Because of this varied produc- 
tion, a considerable number of nationally important 
food processing plants, which also require seasonal 
workers during the harvest season, are located in the 
State. 


ES Recruits Workers 


In all, about 45,000 experienced, seasonal farm 
workers are needed to assist growers and food proces- 
sors in the timely harvesting of their crops. Since the 
beginning of the agricultural expansion in the State, 
the Pennsylvania State Employment Service has been 
a key organization in the procurement of necessary 
labor forces, both local and out-of-State. Newspapers, 
radio, television, and sound cars are used effectively 
by many local Employment Service offices to recruit 
on short notice large numbers of local workers. More- 
over, local employment office representatives visit 
scores of schools in both city and rural areas to inform 
the students of nearby harvest work opportunities. 

The success of these methods can be judged by the 
fact that thousands of local workers, including large 
numbers of school youth, participate in the day-haul 
programs operated from many towns and cities by 
local State Employment Service offices. 

While the majority of workers are recruited locally 
or from nearby communities, it is necessary to import 
about 10,000 out-of-State workers. Here again the 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service plays a key 
role. Each spring Farm Placement Representatives 
participate in the “Florida Itinerary.” Under this 
program, arrangements are made for many farm labor 
crews to move to farming areas in the State at specified 
times. Requests for Puerto Rican workers made by 
the farmers themselves, or by growers’ associations, 
are cleared and approved by the Employment Service. 

Through this combined planning of farmers, 
growers’ associations, and the Pennsylvania State 
Employment Service, approximately 6,000 southern 
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Right, a Roman Catholic priest 
welcomes Puerto Ricans to 
parish recreational program. 


Below, a Mennonite staff 
worker with children at a 
migrant center. 


Two types of agricultural camps in Pennsylvania. 
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migratory workers and 4,000 Puerto Rican workers 
are imported each year. Usually about 500 children 
accompany the southern workers who travel in 
family groups under crew leaders. 


Many Problems Attend Migration 


Many problems, that ran the whole gamut of social 
implications, arose with the flow of migratory workers 
into the State. The major problems involved housing 
and sanitation and the provision of health, education, 
and welfare services, as well as community acceptance. 
Sparsely settled, rural communities faced with the 
sudden influx of outside workers were not conditioned 
to receive or prepared to house them. This was par- 
ticularly true in Potter County which covers a large 
area but has a small population. 

Although the Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service spearheaded a movement to alleviate these 
health, education, and welfare problems, numerous 
complaints from reputable sources poured into 
various State offices. Church leaders and civic groups 
deplored the conditions under which some migratory 
workers were living. There were complaints against 
inadequate housing, over-crowding, unsanitary con- 
ditions, neglected children, lack of recreational pro- 
grams, disease, and unsafe transportation facilities. 

Investigation disclosed that while the majority of 
labor camps met the standards of the State Housing 
Code, there were a considerable number of poor 
camps. It was apparent a proper solution would 
have to balance the needs of farmers and growers with 
the recognition that migrant workers were entitled to 
work and live under at least minimum standards of 
health, housing, and sanitation. Remedial action 
was imperative. 

Early in 1950, the Governor of Pennsylvania ordered 
a definitive study of the problems of migrants in 
affected areas. The Department of Labor and In- 
dustry commissioned Lafayette College to conduct 
such a survey. Another study was made of methods 
employed in New York and New Jersey where large 
numbers of seasonal migratory workers had been 
employed for many years. 


Governor Appoints Migratory Committee 


The Governor’s Interdepartmental Committee on 
Migratory Labor was created as a result of these 
studies and surveys. This Committee, organized at 
cabinet level, included the Secretaries of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, Health, Public Instruc- 
tion, Welfare, Agriculture, Revenue, and Public 
Assistance, as well as the Executive Director of the 
Bureau of Employment Security and the Commis- 
sioner of the Pennsylvania State Police. The Com- 
mittee coordinates the work of public agencies in a 
unified program designed to carry forward the 
widening circle of governmental responsibilities to 
growers and their migrant employees. 
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Work of the Committee 


Guided by the Committee, the Bureau of Inspection 
of the Department of Labor and Industry makes cer- 
tain that labor camps meet housing standards set 
forth by the State Housing Code. The Department 
of Health inspects sanitary conditions and conducts 
extensive health programs, including TB and VD 
checks. The Department of Welfare administers child 
care centers in Potter County and plans to expand its 
services to other rural areas in the coming year. The 
Department of Public Instruction enforces compul- 
sory school attendance for the children of migratory 
workers who remain during the school term. 

Through special legislation, the Department of Rev- 
enue issues temporary licenses to migrant car and 
truck operators. In emergencies, the Department of 
Public Assistance lends financial aid and the Pennsy]l- 
vania State Police patrol camp areas in an effort to 
stamp out undesirable practices, including the illegal 
sale of liquor, excessive drinking, and gambling. 

Interested civic, social, and religious groups, par- 
ticularly the Pennsylvania Council of Churches, the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the Mennonites, who 
conduct their own child care center in Potter County, 
have done much to insure a sound, healthful, moral 
atmosphere in labor camps. 

Since the initial study made in 1950, much progress 
can be recorded. Along with the wave of rebuilding, 
repairing, and repainting of farm labor camps which 
is gradually making its way across the State, there are 
appearing more frequent instances of farmers and 
growers working actively with migrant leaders, gov- 
ernmental authorities, community and church groups, 
to build and attract a reliable seasonal labor force. 

Farmers who once resisted the State’s program, but 
later built good camps, are happy they did. Experi- 
ence is proving that not to do so is to be “penny wise 
and pound foolish’? for more and more the farmers 
realize that adequate housing does much to insure 
good workers when they are needed. 

Through the media of company bulletins and sea- 
sonal conferences, large food processors are counseling 
their contract farmers to conform to the State’s pro- 
gram for housing. Growers’ associations and Puerto 
Rican representatives are cooperating with the pro- 
gram. Criticism which has appeared in local news- 
papers, too, has been helpful in pinpointing problems. 

As this article is being written, administrative au- 
thorities are studying and evaluating the need for leg- 
islative action to provide for an even stricter enforce- 
ment of the housing code, penalty provisions for viola- 
tors of the sanitary code, licensing of crew leaders, and 
the safe and humane transportation of migrant workers. 

Thus, through a positive program of organization 
and mutual cooperation, growers, workers, and civic, 
social, religious, and governmental agencies in Penn- 
sylvania are endeavoring to construct a balanced and 
well-ordered system based on sound social principles 
for the migratory farm workers who are so vital to 
our economy. 
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Assistant Director 


Bureau of Employment Security 


CONFLICTING pressures are affecting the trend 
of employment and the composition of the work- 
force in agriculture. On the one hand, agricultural 
output is rising in response to the demands of a rapidly 
growing population and high consumer purchasing 
power, but on the other hand the use of new plant 
varieties, technological improvements, changes in the 
size and tenure of farms, and changes in farm manage- 
ment practices have lowered manpower requirements. 
The drought, agricultural adjustment programs, 
changes in consumer habits, and new developments in 
food processing and the marketing of agricultural 
products have varying effects on the farm manpower 
situation. Perhaps the most important influence is 
the continued expansion of the nonfarm segment of 
the economy, attracting farm workers to better-paying 
nonagricultural jobs and increasing the dependence 
of farm families on off-farm employment for part of 
their income. 


Farm Employment and Population Continue to Fall 


Between 1950 and 1956, nonagricultural employ- 
ment rose 6 million, but farm employment dropped 1 
million, census figures show. Average farm employ- 
ment in 1956, at 6.6 million was 12 percent lower than 
in 1950 and 31 percent below the average for 1940. 

There is some indication that the rate of decline may 


be slowing down. Census figures show relatively 
stable average agricultural employment since 1953, 
although the U. S. Department of Agriculture con- 
tinues to report a pronounced downward trend. 
(See table 1.) 

Traditionally, farm work has been considered a 
man’s job, but recent trends show that women are 
taking a more prominent part as men leave for non- 
agricultural employment. While the number of male 
agricultural workers has declined almost steadily from 
8.5 million in 1940 to 5.3 million in 1956, the number 
of female agricultural workers rose from a little over 1 
million in 1940 to about 2 million in 1943, declining 
to 1.3 million by 1956. Most female agricultural 
workers are classed as ‘‘unpaid family workers.” 

Total agricultural employment dropped 12 percent 
since 1950, but the number of unpaid family workers 
fell only 7 percent and the number of female unpaid 
family workers rose 8 percent. The largest relative 
dorp in male agricultural employment has been 
among unpaid family workers, signifying both the 
movement of farm boys to the cities or to military 
service, and the movement of industries to rural areas. 

Characteristically, farm work is performed by a large 
number of small-scale self-employed farmers and a 
small number of hired farm workers. More than half 
the farmers in the United States employ no hired 


Table 1 





Class of worker 





Agricultural 
employment 
Average for year 





Self- 
employed 


Unpaid 
family 


Wage and 


Male salary 


Female 








Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over 








8, 450 
6, 280 
5, 278 


1, 090 
1, 227 
1, 307 


5, 480 
4, 346 
3, 570 


1, 580 
1, 427 
1, 323 





Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 2 
United States Farm Percent farm 
population | population | population 
Year (April) of total 
population 
In thousands 
—_—_—|——— : = 
LD USS er hee 131, 820 30, 547 23.2 
See 151, 132 25, 058 16. 6 
| Serre eee = 1 TAY | 13.3 


167, 440 | 








Source: Bureau of the Census and U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


workers at all. However, this relationship between 
the self-employed and wage and salary workers is be- 
ginning to change. Since 1950, there has been a de- 
cline of 18 percent in self-employed farm workers and 
only 2 percent in wage and salary workers. 

A decrease of 7 percent in the number of male hired 
farm workers has been partially offset by an increase 
of 30 percent in females. The number of male hired 
farm workers would have decreased more had it not 
been for the large number of foreign agricultural 
workers in seasonal activities. In 1956, over 450,000 
workers from Mexico, Canada, and the British West 
Indies were recruited for temporary work in shortage 
areas. 

The decline in agricultural employment is reflected 
in a drop of 2.8 million in farm population since 1950, 
continuing a long-time trend. Meanwhile, nonfarm 
population rose 19.1 million in the 6-year period. The 
22.2 million persons on farms in 1956 was only 13 
percent of the total population. The greatest change 
in farm population between 1950 and 1956 occurred 
in the South, particularly the West South Central 
States. The migration and redistribution of the 
southern Negro agricultural population is one of the 
most significant factors associated with this change. 
(See table 2). 


Patterns of Farm Production Shift 


Notwithstanding the drop in farm employment, out- 
put has risen steadily. This has been accompanied 
by growing shortages of agricultural labor in activities 
which have not been mechanized. Farm output in 
1956 was 13 percent higher than in 1950 and 36 
percent above prewar levels. Most of the recent 
gains were in livestock products, which require less 
labor per unit of output than many types of plant 
products. (See table 3.) 

Demand for agricultural products has been sus- 
tained by the rapid growth of the population, at a 
rate of 2.7 million per year since 1950. The past 
6-year period was characterized by high levels of 
employment and a steady rise in disposable income. 
Per capita real income has gone up 11 percent since 
1950, and consumer purchases of farm products rose 
along with income, although at a lower rate. 
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Index of farm production 
(1947-49 = 100) 
Year 

Total Live- Crops 

output | stock 
Sees cee 83 87 85 
1 ORAS ere 100 106 97 
1! GREE EIS Ape tee | 113 123 105 





Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Because of shifts in consumer preferences, the de- 
cline of the export market, and government programs 
to adjust production of certain basic crops in line 
with demand, changes are taking place in production 
patterns that have important implications for farm 
labor requirements. The turnover of year-round 
workers on livestock and dairy farms is large in some 
areas. 

Shortages of seasonal workers in the commercial 
production of fruits and vegetables, still done largely 
by hand methods, have become a serious problem. 
New methods of processing and marketing have in- 
creased the demand for such high labor-utilizing crops 
as citrus fruit, cherries, strawberries, asparagus, snap 
beans, lima beans, broccoli, and spinach. 

On the other hand, the removal of potatoes from 
the price support program was followed by a decline 
in production and a lowering of farm labor require- 
ments. Acreage adjustments in cotton have also 
lowered labor requirements, but increasing yields on 
irrigated acreage have partially offset acreage cuts. 

With acreage allotment and soil bank programs in 
effect, the production of wheat and rice has been 
lowered from the high levels reached during the 
Korean Conflict and shortly thereafter, but corn pro- 
duction has remained stable. The effect of these 
changes on labor needs has not been significant in 
relation to national totals, since the activities in these 
crops are highly mechanized. 

Tobacco production, which is also affected by price 
support measures, has fluctuated from year to year 
but was about at the same level in 1956 as in 1950. 
Much of the tobacco, however, is raised on family- 
type farms, with comparatively little off-farm labor. 
Requirements for manpower have remained relatively 
stable in recent years. 

A prolonged, severe drought has reduced yields 
and curtailed production in grain, cotton, and live- 
stock areas of the Central and Southern Plains States. 
Other States in the South and Midwest are affected 
to a lesser extent. BES reports from the chronic 
drought areas show that requirements for seasonal 
labor have been reduced, and many farm operators 
are seeking off-farm employment. The soil bank 
program, removing the least productive drought land 
from production, may have some effect on labor 
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requirements which cannot be fully evaluated at this 
time. 

A significant development is the increased practice 
of irrigation on existing cultivated land and on new 
land. The Census of Agriculture shows 29 million 
acres under irrigation, a gain of almost 4 million since 
1950. About one-twelfth of all cultivated land in 
the United States is now under irrigation, which 
affects labor requirements in two ways. First, workers 
are employed to maintain irrigation systems, and 
second, yields are raised, increasing labor requirements 
for such activities as cotton harvesting. 


Productivity of Farm Workers Rises 


Farm employment and labor requirements have 
been more affected by rising productivity of farm 
workers than by increased farm output. Farm output 
per man hour has gone up 20 percent since 1950 and 
almost doubled since 1940. In 1950, the average 
farm worker could produce enough to feed himself 
and 19 others. 

The tremendous upsurge in productivity results 
partly from the use of more productive crop varieties 
and more fertilizer, but most of it results from the 
greater use of farm machinery. The number of trac- 
tors and motor trucks in use in 1956 was about 30 
percent greater than in 1950; the number of grain 
combines was 40 percent greater; and the number of 
corn-pickers, more than 50 percent greater. The rate 
of increase in tractors and combines is now slowing 
down, but the use of newer-type machines, such as 
pick-up balers and field forage harvesters, is still 
growing rapidly. 

The gains in productivity, however, have not af- 
fected all activities equally. Most recent progress has 
been made in oil crops, grain, cotton, and sugar crops. 
Productivity gains in vegetables and fruits have been 
minor. (See table 4.) 

Of the 4.8 million farms enumerated by the Census 
of Agriculture, 2.2 million, or 46 percent, reported 
expenditures for hired labor in 1954 compared with 
50 percent of all farms in 1949. On the other hand, 
the percentage of farms reporting expenditures for 
renting farm equipment increased from 51 to 53. 


This demonstrates the trend toward substitution of 
other productive factors for hired labor. This trend 
is likely to continue because of a general rise in agri- 
cultural labor costs, due to the competitiion of non- 
agricultural employment. 


Trend Toward Larger Farms 


The shift toward large, mechanized, commercial 
farms has the effect of forcing sharecroppers and other 
small-scale farm operators into the hired farm worker 
supply. On the other hand, the large farms are in- 
creasingly dependent on seasonal hired labor. One 
of the most significant changes revealed by the 1954 
farm census was the decline of almost 600,000, or 11 
percent, in the number of farms and an increase in 
the average size of farms from 215 acres in 1950 to 
242 in 1954. 

The Department of Agriculture estimates that the 
value of real estate, machinery, and other assets used 
in farm production now averages $15,000 per worker 
compared with about $10,000 in 1950 and $3,400 in 
1940. The amount of capital required to farm suc- 
cessfully is so high that it becomes increasingly difficult 
for farm workers to move up the ladder to farm owner- 
ship. 

The increase in mechanization of agricultural opera- 
tions has been associated with a growing combination 
of farms to utilize modern power equipment more effi- 
ciently. Between 1950 and 1954, the number of farms 
of 1,000 acres and over increased about 7 percent and 
farms of 500 to 999 acres, 5 percent. On the other 
end of the scale, the number of farms in the 10- to 
99-acre size category declined 18 percent between 
1950 and 1954. The average size of farms increased 
in all regions, but particularly in the western range, 
southeastern, and southern plains regions. 

The shift toward larger farm operating units is 
accompanied by a decline in the number of small 
tenant farms. The proportion of farms operated by 
tenants in 1954 was lower than for any census year 
since 1880, the Census of Agriculture showed. Ten- 
ant-operated farms were 24 percent of the total com- 
pared with 27 percent in 1950. The biggest decline 
has been in the farms operated by sharecroppers. 






































Table 4 

Index of farm output per man hour (1947-49 = 100) er 

ber on farms 

All crops Fruits (1947-49 

and Food grain| Cotton /Sugar crops) Vegetables and Oil crops =100) 
livestock nuts 
on EPTEEERE EE ee ETE 69 58 72 84 81 94 57 54 
on , A ee pe ree erry Fe 112 114 108 122 106 104 151 119 
A yore LTT ere 132 143 147 151 112 108 179, 152 
Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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COMPOSITION OF AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT IS CHANGING. 
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The 1954 Census enumerated 273,000—21 percent 
less than the number reported in 1950. This reflects 
the consolidation of tenant-operated units into larger 
owner-operated units, mainly in the South. Share- 
croppers squeezed off the land have either become 
hired farm workers or have left agriculture for non- 
farm jobs. 


Increased Dependence on Migrants 


One of the results of technological developments in 
agriculture has been the shortening of seasons of agtiv- 
ity, thus making farm work less and less dependable 
as a year-round source of income for hired farm work- 
ers. Farmers who need a large labor supply for short 
seasons of cultivation or harvest are becoming increas- 
ingly dependent on migratory crews who arrive at the 
critical time when demand for labor is highest. For 
example, the mechanization of the sugar beet harvest 
cut down by about 3 months the amount of seasonal 
labor needed, forcing local farm workers to seek other 
employment. Similarly, farmers are using machines 
instead of hand labor for the second and third cotton 
picking, which reduces the duration of employment 
as well as aggregate earnings in cotton harvesting. 

Approximately 450,000 persons—excluding legally 
contracted foreign workers, worked as migratory farm 
workers during 1954. This figure includes children 
under 14. In addition, about 150,000 nonworking 
children, women, and other dependents accompany 
migrant workers on their travels. Most of the migra- 
tory workers are Spanish-Americans from the South- 
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west or Negroes from Florida and other Southeastern 


States. There are also considerable numbers of 
Anglo-Saxon migrants, mainly in California and in 
the Appalachian-Ozark areas. 

Studies show that migratory workers tend to be 
younger than nonmigratory farm workers, which indi- 
cates that the group includes new entrants into the 
labor market who have not yet found permanent jobs. 
During periods of economic reversal, there are large 
influxes of people into the migratory stream, and, on 
the other hand, in times of high economic activity, 
such as the present, migrants find better economic op- 
portunities in other lines. Fragmentary data lead to 
the conclusion that during recent years, with high 
levels of nonfarm employment and wages prevailing, 
the migratory group has been declining. The major 
factor minimizing this decline has been the addition 
of share croppers and tenant farmers. 


Nonagricultural Employment Lures Farm Workers 


The losses of agricultural workers to nonagricultural 
employment has been associated, in part, with a move- 
ment of farm workers to cities and in part with a move- 
ment of industry to rural areas. In recent years, farm 
workers have engaged in nonfarm work as much on a 
commuting basis as through migration to the cities. 
Not only has the farm population declined, but the 
proportion of farm residents engaged in nonfarm work 
has increased sharply. 

From 1950 to 1956, about 1.4 million persons left 
farms for nonfarm areas and the Armed Forces annu- 
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ally. This loss was partially offset by natural increase 
and by reverse migration back to farms, so that the 
net loss was almost 0.5 million per year. 

The expanding economy has been able to absorb 
the new migrants without difficulty. Between 1950 
and 1956, industrial production has risen more than 
25 percent and nonagricultural employment rose from 
an average of 52.5 million in 1950 to 58.4 million in 
1956. The unemployment rate fluctuated during the 
period, but was generally low, averaging 3.8 percent 
of the labor force in 1956. 

It is significant also that families remaining in agri- 
culture are becoming increasingly dependent on non- 
farm employment for part of their incomes. In 1954, 
2.2 million farm operators—nearly half—worked off 
their farms, and 1.3 million of these reported 100 days 
or more of off-farm employment, the Census of Agri- 
culture showed. Automobiles, better roads, and im- 
proved communications in rural areas have enabled 
farm families to take advantage of jobs in industries 
which are continuing to disperse from the manufac- 
turing cores of the East and Midwest to the newer 
centers of the South and West. 

While agricultural wages have risen, they have not 
deterred the continued movement of hired labor from 
farm to nonfarm jobs. Gross hourly earnings in agri- 
culture in 1956 averaged 71 cents, a gain of 26 percent 
since 1950. Meanwhile average hourly earnings in 
manufacturing were close to $2, more than one-third 
higher than the 1950 level. 

Since farm workers generally work fewer days a 
year than nonfarm workers, the disparity between 
annual earnings in farm and nonfarm employment is 
considerable. This is true not only for hired farm 
workers, but for farm operators as well. The Census 
Bureau reports that the median family money income 
from all sources was $1,752 for farmers and farm 
managers in 1954, or about one-third the level of 
family cash income of craftsmen and foremen, a com- 
parable nonagricultural occupation. Even consider- 
ing the nonmonetary returns from farming, there is 
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no doubt that the average family can do better outside 
of agriculture. 

One of the most significant recent changes affecting 
farm labor is the growing recognition of the need to 
improve the conditions of farm employment. With 
a declining farm labor force and high turnover rates, 
there is increasing awareness of the need to extend to 
farm workers some of the benefits taken for granted 
in nonfarm jobs. 

In 1950, old-age and survivors insurance was 
extended to farm operators and regularly employed 
farm workers, and in 1954 seasonal farm workers were 
covered. If farmers are to compete with nonfarm 
employment in a period of high economic activity, 
there will have to be more inducements, such as 
greater continuity of employment, higher standards 
of working and living conditions, and more adequate 
job protection. 


Farm Output To Continue High 


Some reduction in farm output is expected to result 
from the soil bank program and curtailment of pro- 
duction of surplus crops in 1957, but the long-range 
forces point to continued increase in farm output and 
to replacement of small family farms with large 
mechanized, specialized, commercial farms. Im- 
proved techniques should continue to raise labor 
productivity on fewer acres. Demand should con- 
tinue high for livestock products, truck crops, vege- 
tables and fruit for processing, but stabilize somewhat 
for grain and cotton. 

Labor needs may decline in cotton, but heavy 
requirements for hand labor will continue in vege- 
tables and fruits. Seasons of agricultural employment 
may be shortened further, with increasing dependence 
on migratory workers. If nonfarm employment op- 
portunities continue to open up faster than the annual 
increment in the labor force, the farm-nonfarm 
movement of labor resources will create shortages in 
domestic farm labor, and additional supplementary 
sources will have to be used to fill the manpower gap. 








Physician’s Award for 
Rehabilitation of Handicapped 


A ROCHESTER, N. Y., physician, Dr. Rufus Baker Crain, 
received the 1956 annual award which is t say eae 

The President’s Committee on E. omy 9 of the Physically 
Handicapped to the physician wi been recognized as 
performing the most outstanding services toward rehabilitation 
and emp ent of the physically handicapped. The award 
was presented on behalf of President Ei: wer at the Con- 
gress on Industrial Health in Los Angeles on February 5. 


Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, Chairman of The President's 
Committee, stated that Dr. Crain, who is presently the chair- 
man of the Rochester Committee for Emp ent of the Handi- 
capped, was chosen opera because of his va le advice 
and assistance in Ids of physical demands analysis and 
rehabilitation of cardiacs and other handicapped persons. 














Blossom Time Is 
Harvest Time 
For Pollen 


LITTLE-KNOWN California “harvest” is the 

gathering of pollen from blossoms in apple, cherry, 
and pear orchards. About 10 years ago, two major 
pollen dealers of Wenatchee, Wash. began coming 
to California early each spring to gather pollen. 
Since that time they have demonstrated to customers 
throughout the world that artificial pollenization can 
increase tree fruit yields from 15 to 100 percent, as 
well as improve the size and quality of the fruit. 

California trees bloom earlier than those in many 
other places. Because of this, the pollen can be 
gathered, processed, and air-shipped to areas of use 
just as the trees there are coming into bloom. 

The pollen may be applied by hand with a brush 
or wand duster. Usually it is mixed with a carrigr or 
agent, such as lycopodium, and applied by power 
dusters or airplane. Some growers use shot guns, 
with shells filled with the pollen. A little pollen goes 
a long way; from 2 to 5 ounces are enough for an acre 
of orchard. Prices vary with the kind of fruit but are 
usually about $5 per volume ounce. 

Apple pollen is the most widely used and Washing- 
ton State is the principal area of use. The various 
fruit pollens go to 10 or 15 other States and to foreign 
countries including Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, England, Germany, and France. 


Farm Placement Service to the Pollen Industry 


The principal California areas which supply pollen 
each year are Sonoma and Santa Clara Counties, 
located north and south of San Francisco Bay. How- 
ever, some pollen is also gathered in Santa Cruz and 
San Joaquin Counties. In early March, the pollen 
dealers learn from the California local farm placement 
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By CHARLES D. GRANT and JOSEPH W. SANTANA 
Farm Placement Representatives 
Sonoma and Santa Clara Counties, Calif. 


representatives the time when the trees are expected 
to bloom. 

Then Mrs. Leo Antles and Mrs. Mina T. Firman, 
who have represented the two major pollen dealers 
for the past several years, send advance orders for 
workers to the farm labor offices at Santa Rosa and 
San Jose. These two women arrive in late March 
accompanied by an assistant or two, to supervise the 
work. 

Local pollen workers (both men and women) are 
recruited before the two supervisors arrive. Notices 
are placed on bulletin boards and in the newspapers 
to inform former workers and to solicit registration of 
new helpers. The principal job requirement is 
nimble fingers, and those who pick the blossoms 
should be experienced in working from a ladder. 

Usually the pollen dealer representatives arrange 
for the gathering of pollen in the orchards of the same 
growers each year. Although reluctant at first, the 
growers now readily grant permission for pollen 
gathering. The careful selection of blossoms actually 
amounts to a thinning job, thus reducing the thinning 
required after the fruit has formed. 

The farm labor offices sometimes assist in locating 
growers who will permit the pollen operation. In 
1956, such permission was secured for several Santa 
Clara County orchards which were about to be pulled 
out for subdivisions. 


The Pollen Harvest Operation 


The pollen gathering season lasts only 2 to 4 weeks. 
In 1956, it extended through the calender month of 
April. Peak employment is usually about 100 in each 
of the two major counties. 
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Charles Grant (left) and Joe Santana point to the California 
map showing where pollen is gathered in their respective areas 
near San Francisco Bay. 





Mrs. Leo Antles, pollen dealers’ representative from Wenatchee, 
Wash. (center), supervises the work in Santa Clara County. 
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Blossom pickers like the light work of this spring “‘harvest’’ and 
it pays well. 





Mrs. Mina T. Firman, Washington pollen dealer, demonstrates 
one method of pollinating trees by means of a-.blower type, 
hand-operated spray gun. 
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The ideal time to gather pollen is when the blossoms 
reach the popcorn stage—before they are full-blown. 
The operation is conducted in two steps. First, the 
blossoms are picked selectively, just as in thinning the 
fruit, leaving every fourth or fifth blossom. This work 
is carefully supervised by the dealer representatives 
to protect the farmer’s fruit crop. The picker stands 
under the tree or on a ladder and puts the blossoms 
into a fruit picking sack. Then he empties the 
blossoms onto a coarse screen which is located nearby. 

Second, the blossoms are rubbed roughly across the 
coarse screen once and then across a finer screen from 
two to six times to remove the blossom parts and sift 
out the pollen which is caught on a paper beneath. 
The pollen is then measured and stored in small one- 
ounce lidded containers, which are placed in cold stor- 
age pending shipment by air to the processing plants 
in the State of Washington. 

The workers may both pick and screen the blossoms. 
The most common arrangement is for husband and 
wife teams or families to work together, the men 
picking and the women and girls doing the screening. 
The workers are paid from 25 to 30 cents per volume 
ounce for apple pollen, and from 30 to 40 cents for 
pear and cherry pollen. Most workers earn from $8 
to $10 a day; fast, expert workers can make from $12 
to $17. 

Popular Work 


This miniature harvest of pollen is popular, pleasant 
work and comes at a slack time for fruit workers. 
Often, just before the blossom season, former helpers 
call the farm labor office to say, ‘‘Be sure to count me 
in again this year!” In 1956, when rain threatened 
just before the operation was scheduled to start, Mrs. 
Antles called Joe Santana at home on Saturday 
morning to ask if he could secure about 30 workers 
to help her get a head start that afternoon. He rushed 
to the office, consulted the pollen applicant file, and 
placed 34 workers by noon. 

Although the pollen operation is relatively small, 
it receives specialized attention by the Farm Place- 
ment Staffs of Santa Clara and Sonoma Counties. 
During the 1956 season, the San Jose Farm Labor 
Office placed 176 pollen workers and the Santa Rosa 
Farm Labor Office placed 113. 





At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 

The domestic and foreign worker recruitment pro- 
grams of the Bureau of Employment Security were 
described to the conferees. Other topics covered were 
migratory housing; coverage of farm workers under 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance; child labor, work- 
men’s compensation, minimum wages, and other 
Federal and State legislation relating to migratory 
workers; residence laws; and existing and planned 
resources for migrants in education, health, and child 
welfare. 

In the course of the conference it was brought out 
that there are many gaps in our knowledge of the 
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migratory worker population, particularly employ- 
ment by counties, data on children under 14, informa- 
tion about migrant packing-house workers whose 
characteristics are similar to farm migrants, data on 
the availability and quality of housing for migratory 
workers. With this information, more could be done 
in local communities, States, and at the national level 
in extending the benefits of social legislation to migra- 
tory workers and in bringing to bear the health, 
education, child welfare, and public assistance re- 
sources of government agencies on the problems of 
migratory workers. 

Robert C. Goodwin, director of the Bureau of 
Employment Security, addressed the conferees on the 
Federal Government’s interest in migratory labor. 
Other BES speakers were Louis Levine, assistant 
director; Don Larin, Chief, Farm Placement Service; 
Arthur Schoenthal, Chief, Foreign Labor Division; 
and William Mirengoff, Lester Rindler, and Albert L. 
Shostack of the Office of Program Review and Analy- 
sis. 

Henry C. Arneson, executive secretary, President’s 
Committee on Migratory Labor, described the prog- 
ress of the Committee on many fronts and the ways 
in which the Nationak Council of Churches could 
participate in and reinforce the work of Government 
agencies. 








Job Horizons for the College Woman 


“Job Horizons for the College Woman,’ Women’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, March 1957, 53 pages, 25 cents. 

Each year thousands of women on college .ae'y through- 
out the country must solve a problem which is both universal 
and highly individual—their job future. The decision they 
make at graduation (or earlier) is possibly one of the most 
important of their lives. In making this decision, college 
women need the advice of their professors, friends, employers, 
and vocational counselors. A new source of information is a 
pamphlet just released by the Women’s Bureau which is 
designed to meet the needs of college women, especially liberal 
arts students and their counselors. 


‘Job Horizons for the College Woman’ contains suggestions 
for careers in some 20 fields. In addition, it discusses how to 
go about finding a job; general career considerations, such as 
factors in career selection, graduate study, marriage and 
career; and the role of college women in the economy of the 
United States. 


The discussion of careers stresses employment fields which 
look most promising for college women with appropriate 
specializations; also a number of shortage occupations which 

ave recently been studied by the Women’s Bureau. The liberal 
arts graduate will find in the pamphlet ways in which she may 
use her training. The undergraduate will nd an indication 
of the training needed in specialized fields which will help 

er plan her academic program. Counselors and placement 
directors may find the material convenient as an aid in focusing 
the thinking of students. 


Included are such fields as accounting, administrative work, 
civil service, health services, insurance, library science, mathe- 
matics, music, public office research, secretarial work, securities 
merchandising, social work, teaching, and writing. 

Copies of “‘Job Horizons for the College Woman” may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Effective Control of Day-Haul Programs 


By LEE L. SMITH 


Manager, Belle Glade Local Office 
Florida State Employment Service 


| ye THE past decade, a great deal has been accom- 
plished by many farm labor representatives with 
respect to day-haul development. Some ideas have 
been permanently adopted. Others have fallen by 
the wayside and are no longer used. Still other ideas 
and methods, successful for a while, were dropped 
only to crop up again in another area where they were 
utilized to good advantage. ‘To understand the seem- 
ing anomaly of this last statement, it might be a good 
idea to dwell for a moment on the subject of why we 
have day-haul at all. 

To begin with, day-haul is a natural thing. There 
would be day-haul even if the Farm Placement Pro- 
gram had never been launched. When a grower 
needs workers to harvest crops, and there is a shortage 
of labor and housing in his area, the obvious thing for 
him to do is to offer workers in adjacent areas a bonus 
to commute daily to his farm. On the other hand, 
unemployed harvest hands who are contentedly housed 
in one area where work is temporarily slack, normally 
seek work within commuting distance of their resi- 
dence before they actually move away. 

Left to their own devices, workers and growers ac- 
tually bring about a sort of hit-or-miss day-haul pro- 
gram. But it is unpredictable and haphazard and 
more often than not actually works severe hardships 
on both workers and growers. 


Where Control Should Lie 


The job of the Farm Placement Program is to give 
day-haul intelligent direction so that full utilization of 
all available labor is made possible, while at the same 
time growers get workers in a fair and systematic man- 
ner. In order to provide this “‘intelligent direction,” 
it is essential that control of the program be lodged in 
the hands of the farm labor personnel. 

There is but one way to gain control of a day-haul 
program—take it! It is there for the taking because 
no one else wants it! Not the city fathers, not the 
growers, not the crew leaders, and certainly not the 
workers themselves! And herein lies the success or 
the failure of a good day-haul program. Innovations, 
new procedures, good ideas, all cease to be workable 
when effective control is not exercised. Mr. FLI, 
signs, arm bands, ID cards, billboards, and the like are 
useless in the conduct of a runaway day-haul program 
because they carry no authority, and AUTHORITY 
is necessary to the operation of an effective day-haul 
program. 

There are two kinds of authority. One is authority 
of law—which we don’t have and don’t want. It is 
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unnecessary and undesirable. The kind of authority 
needed here is that which is born out of respect for 
integrity, intelligence, hard work, fair play, intestinal 
fortitude, and plain ordinary common sense. 

When a farm labor man takes control of a day- 
haul program, he doesn’t have one lion by the tail. 
He has two of them, one in each hand. It takes 
stamina not tocry out for help. It takes intelligence to 
see that by letting go he will probably “‘lose his life’”’ 
as a farm labor man because nobody likes a quitter. 
It takes hard work and many long hours to insure 
that growers and workers alike get a fair deal, and it 
certainly takes a lot of plain horse sense to make neces- 
sary spur-of-the-moment decisions. Above all, it 
takes integrity. When a farm labor man says that 
he’ll do something for a worker or for a grower, he 
must produce. He can’t win confidence by saying 
“maybe” or “‘I’ll try.” In order to be effective, he 
must promise and he must keep his promises. 


Gain Confidence First 


Once the farm labor man has inspired the confi- 
dence of the workers and growers in his ability to 
help, his course becomes easier. They both look to 
him for assistance. They both come to him with their 
job and labor problems. When the FLR says some- 
thing, they listen. When he promises action, they 
feel certain they will get it. When he is forced to say 
“ll try,” they both know that he means it. When 
he wants to institute a new procedure, they give him 
their cooperation. Here is real authority, earned 
authority. 

With these fundamentals in mind, our Farm Labor 
Division set out this year to gain control of the day- 
haul. We really didn’t know where we might end, 
but at least we knew where we wanted to go and 
were eager to start. Getting control was simple. We 
just announced it by radio, press, and a personal letter 
to all growers in our area. 

For a clearer understanding of the problem faced by 
our Farm Labor Division, we should look at the area 
and the labor situation as it existed. From October 1 
through December 15 and from March 15 through 
May 15 each year, ours is a demand area for bean 
harvest workers. Our most practical source of supply 
is from the east coast sandland farming area which 
grows approximately the same number of acres of 
beans (about 25,000 acres) but at a different time of 
the year. From December 15 through March 15, the 
east coast is the demand area and our office is called 
upon to supply the needed workers. 
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The area served by this local office is approximately 
40 miles west of the Atlantic Ocean and from 40 to 
65 miles from the nearest source of bean harvest 
workers available on a day-haul basis. (See sketch.) 
To insure that we would be in a position to meet all 
crews coming into this area during demand periods, 
we decided to set up operations at a point some 20 
miles from the offices and between the two areas. 

Until this past spring, no control, other than a few 
telephone calls between growers and workers and farm 
labor personnel, had ever been exercised. ‘The result 
was complete confusion. Some crews in one area 
actually traded jobs with those 50 miles away, which 
resulted in loss of time and money for both workers and 
growers. Crews were sometimes lost in this mad 
senseless race. During peak demands, some harvest 
crews returned home, after a round trip of over 100 
miles, without having picked one single bean, while 
some distraught growers watched their unpicked 
beans grow longer and tougher. Of course, crew 
piracy was a grower’s right under these conditions. 


We Notify Each Grower 


Our taking over of the day-haul program had to be 
“sold” to the growers. They had to be made aware 
that someone was now giving much needed direction 
to a problem of many years’ standing. The details 
had to be made clear. With this in mind, the follow- 
ing letter was sent to all growers in the various farming 
communities served by this office. 


In order to better serve the growers in our area, a crew alloca- 
tion station has been established at 20 Mile Bend where all 
bean crews on day-haul from the east coast will be interviewed 
daily by our Farm Labor Representatives. Crew leaders will 
be advised of growers who need workers, cancellations of orders, 
and other pertinent information. No interference with crews 
who have commitments with growers in the Glades will be 
made, but uncommitted crews will be assigned to growers in 
need of bean harvest labor. 


A small sign containing the name of the farmer to whom 
workers are being sent will be taped to the windshield of each 
farm truck or bus. Directions for reaching the farm will be 
given to the crew leader at that particular time. Although no 
favoritism will be shown in the matter of allocating crews, pref- 
erence will be given to those growers who submit their labor 
needs prior to 2 p. m. on the day before actual need. 


Contact with this allocation station will be made by the local 
office at about 8:10 a. m. daily so that emergency orders or can- 
cellations can be transmitted to the Farm Labor men at 20 
Mile Bend. You are urgently requested to telephone our office 
whenever a harvest job is completed, or when you have an ap- 
parent surplus of workers in your fields. Surplus workers can 
be temporarily assigned to other growers who may be in need 
of harvest hands. ‘This procedure will keep the workers coming 
to the Glades to do the harvest work. 


Your cooperation is earnestly solicited in protecting assigned 
crews (those with name cards taped to the windshields) from 
being diverted. 


This program is designed to serve you and the Glades. Please 
don’t hesitate to call upon us for assistance and information at 
any time of the day or night during heavy harvest periods. 

Farm Labor Representatives in West Palm Beach 
and in Pompano, who normally help to fill our day- 
haul demands, cooperated by requesting crew leaders 
to stop at the 20 Mile Bend station to obtain their 
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Lee Smith, manager, Belle Glade local office (left), and Mose 
Mosley, FLR (right), discuss labor needs with shed foreman. 


windshield cards and job orders. —Two FLR’s were 
stationed at 20 Mile Bend at a point where busses and 
trucks could easily park off the main highway. A 
large sign containing a picture of Mr. FLI and the 
legend: ““FARM LABOR CREWS ...STOP... 
FOR DIRECTIONS AND INFORMATION?” was 
erected at the spot. 


We'd Won Their Confidence! 


For the first several days, it was necessary to flag 
many of the crews down, but not for long. As soon 
as the crew leaders found out that we did have late 
cancellations and alternate growers to whom they 
could go, crews stopped of their own accord. Even 
previously committed crews with the name of the 
grower taped to the windshield stopped and were 
waved on. Now, for the first time in the history of our 
program we had the confidence of the workers. Sev- 
eral times, crews who had been notified earlier not to 
come on, did come the 20 miles just on the chance 
that a late order might have been received by us. 

Meanwhile, the growers began to recognize the 
value of this new approach to day-haul. Orders came 
thick and fast before the 2 p. m. deadline on the day 
before the need. Growers and foremen no longer had 
to chase down a crew hoping that it had been meant 
for them. Ifa bus had a sign reading ‘“‘Jones Farm,” 
no attempt was made to divert it. Instead, the grower 
or foreman waited at the appointed place until the 
truck with his farm’s name came down the highway. 
If the grower had been promised a crew, he got it! 
The grower, too, began to gain confidence in his 
Farm Labor Service. 

We hope we have the intelligence to maintain our 
control now that we have it, and that we have enough 
common sense to make those necessary split-second 
decisions. Above all, we shall strive to use our earned 
authority wisely to benefit the workers, the growers, 
and the community. 
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Volunteer Representatives Help... 


Apple Harvest Labor Demand Met 
By Intensive Recruitment 


By JOHN O. CRAWFORD 


Farm Placement Supervisor 
West Virginia Department of Employment Security ; 


L WAS late in September 1956 and the annual 
Jefferson County Fair, held at the Charles Town 
Jockey Club in West Virginia’s Eastern Panhandle, 
was getting under way. Thousands of people from 
various parts of the country visit this 3-day fair. 

We had just finished the installation of a farm labor 
information booth in the main corridor of the pad- 
dock. This was a good location, easily accessible, 
with ample room and chairs for visitors. 

Although the apple harvest would not be completed 
until late October or early November, practically all 
the labor needs in the area for the season had been 
met and such an exhibit was considered a fitting 
climax to a Farm Placement job well done in the 
Martinsburg area. 

The Martinsburg Office of the West Virginia State 
Employment Service serves a four-county area— 
Berkeley, Hampshire, Jefferson, and Morgan—and 
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comprises that part of the Eastern Panhandle section 
that juts out at Harpers Ferry to within 65 miles of 
Baltimore, Md., and at the State line just east of 
Charles Town to within 45 miles of the Nation’s 
Capital. (See map.) 

This section of West Virginia is part of a great 
natural four-State apple belt—the Virginias, Penn- 
sylvania, and Maryland—the most celebrated apple- 
producing area in the East. 

The largest apple orchard in North America is 
located in Jefferson County, W. Va. It consists of 
1,461 acres near Charles Town. According to surveys 
made by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, West 
Virginia averages larger orchards, acreagewise, than 
any other State. The Eastern Panhandle has several 
growers who each produce 100,000 bushels of apples 
or more in a normal crop year. At 150 to a bushel, 
those 100,000 bushels total about 15 million apples. 
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Willard Martin (left) and Harry Lewis of the Martinsburg,W. Va., local office man the farm labor exhibit at the Jefferson County Fair. 


Such a crop takes a lot of manpower, for no machine 
has been developed that can pick and handle ripe 
apples. They must be plucked by hand. 

Some of the big-acreage growers have whole moun- 
tain sides in apples. ‘They employ as many as 50 men 
all year-round to care for the orchards, cultivate the 
soil, apply the fertilizers, prune the trees, spray when- 
ever necessary to protect against insects and fungus, 
pull surplus apples off the trees by hand, and do all 
the many other jobs required for growing a clean 
apple crop. 

These regular employees alone cannot harvest a 
normal crop and the grower must look elsewhere for 
the extra help needed at picking time. In recent 
years, the recruitment of sufficient harvest help has 
become an annual problem for the growers and a 
challenge to the ingenuity and resourcefulness of 
Employment Service personnel. 

The concentration of large orchards in a relatively 
small area and the nearness of the area to industrial 
metropolitan centers are basic factors contributing to 
the scarcity of local labor. Starting with cherries and 
continuing with peaches and apples, the grower is 
faced with a perplexing problem which becomes more 
critical each year! ‘‘How can I locate and hire work- 
ers who are dependable, and will work from the time 
the fruit is ready for harvest until it is harvested?” 

The idea of exhausting all local labor supplies before 
resorting to out-of-area recruitment has probably been 
pushed as far in West Virginia as anywhere else in 
the country. However, the only way to meet the labor 
shortage in many of the larger orchards in this area 
has been by the use of migratory, off-shore and/or 
foreign workers. 

At a meeting early in 1956, growers in the area 
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agreed to use all local harvest hands available and 
willing to work. They would also use part-time pick- 
ers from other industries and school youths when 
available after school hours and on Saturday. There- 
fore, intensified local recruitment was our basic job. 
Cherries would probably be harvested between July 
1 and July 15, peaches from August 1 through August 
20, and the big apple crop from September 15 through 
October. We obtained from growers estimates of 
labor needs for each crop. However, one fact stood 
out above all others. Community interest and coop- 
eration would be necessary if we were to make full 
use of all available local labor. 

Early in June the limited staff in the Martinsburg 
office was augmented for the summer months, during 
school vacation, by the temporary employment of two 
capable young men who are regularly employed as 
members of the Charles Town High School faculty. 
After a brief on-the-job training period, these men 
were given a plan of operation and launched on a 
campaign to organize a program of widescale com- 
munity participation in the farm labor program. 

The framework was to be a network of Volunteer 
Farm Placement Representatives located at 27 stra- 
tegic points in Berkeley, Hampshire, Jefferson, and 
Morgan Counties. The object was to have many local 
labor information centers, headed by a Volunteer 
Representative, to locate and refer dependable local 
workers to orchards where a labor shortage was ap- 
parent or would become critical in a short time. 

In organizing this project our men sought people 
who were well known, possessed high integrity, were 
in business for themselves, and were aware that what 
helped the community would certainly help'them. At 
the same time emphasis was placed on community 
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spirit and cooperation between the employer and the 
employee. 

The Farm Placement Service directed efforts toward 
community planning and community responsibility 
for the job of recruiting and placing all dependable 
available local labor. When either a scarcity or sur- 
plus was found, the Volunteer Representative was en- 
couraged to contact a neighboring representative or 
the local employment office. He was encouraged to 
keep a sharp lookout for the needs of both employers 
and workers. 

The Volunteer Representative displayed large 
posters at his place of business. The posters, along 
with pamphlets entitled “Mr. Farmer . . . Need 
Workers?”, were supplied in sufficient quantity to 
acquaint all local workers and employers with the 
purpose of the Farm Placement Program. Each 
representative also had leaflets containing the names, 
places of business, and addresses of all other Volunteer 
Representatives in the 4-county area. 

In addition, newspaper, radio, and public group 
discussions were arranged to give the program 
publicity. These media served to enlighten the 


public on the purpose, effectiveness, and cooperation 
between those seeking jobs and those in need of labor. 
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Gathering the West Virginia apple crop. 
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Sorting and packing Delicious apples in a Shepherdstown, 
W. Va. plant. 


The services of the employment security office were 
emphasized and people were encouraged to take 
advantage of them. | 

Volunteer Farm Placement Representatives worked 
closely at all times with the local employment office. 
Local office representatives visited them frequently 
and assisted them in every way possible in their efforts 
to locate additional local labor. Sixteen day-haul 
points operated from July through October, contrib- 
uting greatly to the enlargement of the labor force. 

The Volunteer Representative serves to correlate 
and integrate the community labor supply with the 
needs for local labor in the various communities. 
Although they may work only a few days on any one 
farm, many workers can find almost steady employ- 
ment by frequently visiting the Volunteer Representa- 
tive in the local community. This insures a higher 
standard of living for many of the unskilled workers. 

Acceptance of the Farm Placement Program has 
certainly been realized, when labor, management, 
and the community are all sold on the benefits to be 
derived from the program. Prosperity, happiness, 
and a cooperative spirit are but signs of thanks for a 
job well done. 





New Disability Insurance Benefits 


[J NDER a 1956 amendment to the Social Security Act, pay- 
ment of benefits was made for the first time in early Feb- 
ruary to disabled sons and daughters over 18 years of age of 
retired or deceased workers covered by old-age and survivors 
insurance. Benefits are payable if the disability renders such a 
person unable to work. Prior to the amendment, these benefits 
ceased at age 18; now, they may continue for the duration of 
the disability. 

Charles I. Schottland, Social Security Commissioner, said that 
more than 20,000 are believed to be eligible for these benefits 
during 1957. Eligible persons who apply through their local 
social security office before the end of January 1958 may receive 
benefits back to January 1957. After January 1958, benefits 
will be paid retroactively for only 12 months. 
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Housing for farm workers in Pinal 
County, Ariz. 
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By JAMES J. MALLOY 


Assistant Chief, Farm Placement 
Arizona State Employment Service 


URING 1954, the Farm Placement Section of the 

Arizona State Employment Service became more 
actively interested in the Annual Worker Plan as past 
events proved it to be an additional tool that could be 
used to combat two problems which face the State 
agricultural economy. 

One problem is the recruitment of some 35,000 to 
40,000 migrant workers annually to plant, cultivate, 
and harvest Arizona’s various crops. In the past, 
every known method and technique was used to secure 
these workers. But the labor needs were not met 
from the domestic supply and it became necessary for 
us to contract Mexican nationals under the Migrant 
Labor Agreement. 

After reviewing the results accomplished by some of 
the eastern States which have been participating in 
the Annual Worker Plan over a period of years, we 
felt that this additional tool might help in our recruit- 
ment efforts and possibly reduce the number of Mex- 
ican nationals being used throughout the State. 

The other problem is a serious one which we face 
each year at the completion of the cotton harvest. 
Many hundreds of farm workers remain in the area, 
some preferring the favorable winter climate over that 
in their home State, while the majority lack transpor- 
tation or the means to move to other areas. 

As a result, a severe unemployment problem occurs 
every year in March and April when agricultural 
work is at a low point in the State. Again we felt 
that participation in the Annual Worker Plan would 
assist us in alleviating part of this problem by the 
orderly scheduling and guiding of these workers to 
other areas of employment through the cooperation 
of other States participating in the program. 

During October 1954, the State farm staff of the 
\rizona State Employment Service set up a tentative 
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plan for the operation of a State Annual Worker Plan 
for migratory workers. The plan had three basic 
objectives: 

1. To serve farm employers by assuring that their 
needs for migratory agricultural workers will be met 
through carefully planned scheduling of migratory 
work crews or families. 

2. To serve migratory workers by locating and re- 
ferring them to successive job opportunities with a 
minimum of time lost between jobs. 

3. To provide for an orderly exchange of informa- 
tion on migrant crews between States and to establish 
uniform interstate procedures which will give migrant 
crews full employment for their entire working season. 

A questionnaire, ‘Do You Want Farm Work in 
Arizona?”’, was devised by the State farm staff and 
forwarded to all local farm offices with instructions in 
its use and purpose. This questionnaire covered such 
items as name, address, number in crew (men, 
women, and children), means of travel, former work 
in Arizona (yes or no), type of work desired, and other 
pertinent information needed on a migrant crew. 

Interviewers and field men distributed the question- 
naires to all crew leaders contacted in the local office, 
in the field, and at the day-haul loading points, re- 
questing each leader to fill in the form and mail it to 
the State administrative office under the franking 
privilege which it carried. The State office completed 
form ES—A (now ES-369) for each questionnaire re- 
ceived, sending a copy to the crew leader at the address 
shown on the questionnaire and a copy to his home 
State Employment Service agency. Included with the 
crew leader’s copy was the following form letter: 


Recently you completed and mailed to this office a question- 


naire entitled ““Do You Want Farm Work in Arizona?” From 
the information you gave us, we have completed the Agricul- 
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tural Work Migration Schedule enclosed. If you live and work 
in Arizona we shall attempt to obtain work to fill in the blank 
months, or if you left no blank months on the form, we may be 
able to help you if you do not have work for the entire time in 
any month. Please contact the local employment office nearest 
your home, show them this schedule, and explain when and 
what kind of work you need. 


If you have your home in another State or if you work in 
other States, we will clear the schedule with the States in which 
you specify your desire for work and they will attempt to find 
work there for you during the month you show on the question- 
naire. 


When all phases are completed, crews who travel within a 
State or in several States will be registered and if they are 
good, reliable workers, the State employment services in all 
States will be able to provide the maximum amount of work 
with a minimum cost to the crew through wasted time and 
travel when attempting to find work on your own. 


If you do not understand any or all of this plan to provide 
more and better jobs for you, contact your local employment 
office. Identify yourself by showing them the enclosed schedule 
which has your name and address on the outside and ask them 
to explain that part which you do not understand. If you 
come to Arizona from another State, be sure to contact the 
local office nearest your home when you get back there as they 
will receive a copy of this schedule and will be able to help you 
make plans for your next season. 


The big task during 1954 was to acquaint farmers 
with the program. To accomplish this, our field visit- 
ing program was expanded and contacts were made 
with the Arizona Cotton Growers Association and 
Agricultural Commodities, Inc. These groups, in 
turn, published articles in their monthly’ bulletins 
explaining the purpose and objectives of the Annual 
Worker Plan. As these bulletins are received by a 
large number of farmers in the State, we feel the 
publicity aided us greatly in our educational program 
with the farmers. 

Many farmers showed interest in the program and 
felt it might be the answer to their labor problems. 
Others were skeptical. They wouldn’t commit them- 
selves, saying, “I can’t make an agreement 4 or 5 
months ahead with the uncertainty of weather og crop 
conditions.” 


Results Encouraging Despite Late Start 


The Annual Worker Plan was initiated late in 1954, 
almost at the peak of the cotton harvest when few mi- 
grant crews are coming into or leaving the State. 
Thus, the number of ES—369’s received or transmitted 
to other States was not overwhelming. We did feel, 
however, that the groundwork had been laid for the 
future and the experience gained would assist in the 
better scheduling of migrant workers. 

During the years 1955 and 1956, the Annual Worker 
Plan operated smoothly and more productively as time 
went on. The Employment Service, the farmer, and 
the crew leaders all gained confidence and know-how 
in the overall operation of the program. As an ever 
increasing number of crews kept their commitments, 
the farmers became more impressed with the plan and 
increased the number of commitments for the coming 
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season. Crew leaders also were impressed with the 
scheduling of jobs which eliminated needless searching 
for work. With the aid of these migratory crews, e€s- 
pecially in our Casa Grande area, the cotton crop was 
harvested in record time and the use of Mexican na- 
tionals was kept to a minimum. 

The following tables show total ES—369’s received 
from and forwarded to other States: 


1955 1956 

Migratory Labor Records (ES-369) received 
Se Serres Ore 78 150 
Individuals covered by records............. 2,410 3,626 
Workers covered by records..............+: 1,865 2,674 
Crews placed by local offices of the ASES.... 25 53 
Workers covered in crews placed........... 900 1,602 
1955 1956 

Migratory Labor Records (ES-—369) trans- 
ee EE ee i re 75 161 
Individuals covered by the records.......... 1,680 2,350 
Workers covered by the records..........-- 1,200 1,829 


Improved Housing 


During both the 1955 and 1956 periods, we en- 
countered lack of adequate family housing in some 
areas where migrant workers requested commitments. 
To combat this situation, the Arizona State Employ- 
ment Service has worked closely with the various 
grower associations, the Arizona Migrant Ministry, 
and the Governor’s Advisory Committee on Seasonal 
Migrant Labor to plan for and improve housing and 
medical facilities for the migrant workers. We feel 
these organizations have contributed much toward 
improvement of family housing in the State. 

A lack of or incomplete information on the ES—369 
prevented scheduling of many crews. In some in- 
stances, ES-369’s were received after the crews 
arrived in Arizona and there was no way to contact 
them. Some ES-—369’s were too general, as to type 
of work or location, to warrant scheduling to specific 
employers. Some ES-—369’s requested work which 
did not exist (for example sugar beets at Phoenix, 
where none are grown). 

We think a very important phase of the Annual 
Worker Plan that should be given further considera- 
tion is a method of keeping track of the migrant 
crews. We realize that the crew leader is not bound 
by any law to follow the work schedule set up on the 
ES-369, but he should be encouraged to inform the 
local employment office of any change of plans when 
moving from one State to another. 

A good example of the importance of keeping a 
closer check on migrant crews can be cited in the case 
of the Casa Grande area. Upon receipt of the 
ES-369 work schedule, the Casa Grande Farm Place- 
ment Representative spent many hours in developing 
300 farm job openings. When Arizona corresponded 
with the States of previous or present employment (as 
stated on the ES—369), the following answers were 
received: No record of crew leader in our State; crew 
leader was working in the State but has moved with- 
out contacting the local office. 

During 1957, further refinement of the Annual 
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Worker Plan is anticipated. Plans are being laid to 
have one or more Farm Placement Representatives 
of the Arizona State Employment Service cooperate 
closely with the Arizona Cotton Growers Association 
representative during his recruiting tour in Texas 
and Idaho. We feel this type of positive recruitment 
will add greatly to our present recruitment methods. 


College Youth on the Job... 


The workers recruited in this way could be scheduled 
for definite jobs with housing guaranteed. 

Our records show that the Annual Worker Plan 
provided greater continuity of employment for these 
crews than ever before. Our knowledge of the avail- 
ability of crews enabled us to better utilize the seasonal 
work force. 


Opera fion rb a 


By ELMER H. BENSON 


Mamager, Milton-Freewater Local Office 
Oregon State Employment Service 


N APRIL 1956, Calvin Plants, personnel manager 

of Lamb-Weston, Inc., in Weston, Oreg., contacted 
us for assistance in getting more competent workers 
to use electric forks to pitch green pea vines into the 
viners at the plant. For the past few years the com- 
pany had used a labor contractor. However, the 
company was not too pleased with this plan of opera- 
tion because of the unsatisfactory workers recruited 
and the many complaints about the camp operation. 
It was felt that if college students were hired and given 
the right pay, better workers could be obtained. 

On one of Mr. Plants’ visits to our local office, he 
presented an outline of the plan to our area supervisor 
and me. We decided that the branch placement 
office at the University of Oregon in Eugene would 
be a good place to begin. 

The company anticipated a shortage of farm workers 
for the 1956 season due to availability of nonfarm 
jobs, and the prospects for a bumper pea crop. In 
view of this expected shortage, the plan was enlarged 
to include the local offices at Corvallis and Portland 
in the recruitment of pea pitchers and truck drivers. 
The Milton-Freewater local office submitted a clear- 
ance order for pea pitchers and truck drivers to the 
local offices at Eugene, Corvallis, and Portland. 

A schedule of positive recruitment was set up allow- 
ing 1 day each at the placement office at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon in Eugene, at the campus of Oregon 
State College at Corvallis, and with college students 
from Lewis and Clark and Portland State College at 
the Portland local office. 

During the 3 days of positive recruitment, 123 inter- 
views were held for 80 job openings. Of these 80 job 
openings, 40 were for truck drivers at $1.40 per hour 
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for the day shift and $1.50 per hour for the night 
shift; each shift was 12 hours. The other 40 job 
openings were for pea pitchers at 40 cents per ton of 
pea vines pitched into the viner. A bonus of 10 cents 
per ton was added for completing the season. 

The interviews stressed that there were job oppor- 
tunities in the pea harvest, but that it was hard work. 

Of the applicants interviewed, 42 reported for duty; 
30 were hired as pitchers, and 10 as drivers, and 2 did 
not accept employment. 

The college students lived in barrack-type housing 
with bunk beds and bedding and three good meals 
daily provided by the employer. The charge was 
$12.25 a week. Since they lived near the plant, the 
workers could be obtained at a moment’s notice. 
The Lamb-Weston company made a special effort to 
take a personal interest in the welfare and career of 
each college student who worked for their firm. 

The quality of work was better than that done by 
the usual migratory workers. Of the 40 students 
originally hired, 20 completed the season and earned 
an average of more than $900 for the 7 weeks’ run. 
One young man earned $1,140. Eight to ten men 
were top material and if they return next year, they 
could be given foreman jobs. Two of the boys proved 
unsatisfactory and had to be laid off. 

The company was well pleased with the college 
student recruitment program and is interested in 
repeating it in 1957. 

The recruitment of college students for this opera- 
tion during the 1957 season should be somewhat 
easier than during 1956 because the 20 students who 
completed the season will be of great assistance in 
publicizing the work opportunities and good pay. 
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Community Groups Participate .. . 


Housing Program Developed 
For Flue-Cured Tobacco Workers 


By FRANK L. NANCE 


Interviewer (Farm) IT 


North Carolina Employment Security Commission 


ARMING operations in North Carolina are ex- 

tremely varied in size and type. The labor supply 
problems of these operations are as varied as the oper- 
ations themselves. The Farm Placement Program in 
North Carolina has recognized these variations and is 
constantly alert to adapt its operations to the particular 
needs of any farming operation in the State. 

One of the largest farming operations, with a special 
labor problem, is the growing of flue-cured tobacco. 
In recent years there has been a shortage of local to- 
bacco workers. To solve this problem, the North 
Carolina Farm Placement Service organized county 
labor committees and local community groups whose 
task was to organize community labor camps and 
create a community structure by which they could be 
efficiently managed. 

When we consider that, in one of the smaller to- 
bacco-growing counties, there are over 2,500 acres of 
tobacco in cultivation, the magnitude of establishing 
a smoothly working tobacco program for out-of-area 
workers becomes apparent. In this type of operation, 
it is necessary not only that the right number of work- 
ers be available on the days the grower needs them, 
but also that the workers have these required skills. 

* 
Committees Are Formed 


One of the first steps taken by the Farm Placement 
Program to alleviate the shortage of tobacco workers 
was the organization of county agricultural labor com- 
mittees through which local approval and assistance 
could besecured. In forming these committees, the local 
Farm Placement Interviewers contacted all interested 
agricultural leaders and agencies in the counties 
concerned. From these contacts, 5 nonfarmers, all of 
whom had good reputations for level-headed thinking 
and fair play, and 2 leading tobacco growers who were 
not going to use out-of-area labor were selected. The 
county agent served as chairman. The local Farm 
Placement Interviewer does not serve on the com- 
mittee but acts in an advisory capacity. 

The next step was to hold meetings in every local 
community which had experienced or anticipated a 
tobacco labor shortage. At the meeting it was neces- 
sary to determine whether the growers planning to 
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use out-of-area labor were willing to cooperate with 
one another in arranging accommodations and regular 
work for the workers. If the growers were willing to 
cooperate, a community tobacco labor group was 
formed and one of the growers was designated as 
spokesman and Volunteer Farm Placement Repre- 
sentative. In this capacity, he acted as liaison be- 
tween the Farm Placement Interviewer and the group. 
This arrangement was necessary to keep in touch with 
members of the group—which consisted of from 8 to 
20 or more employers; it also caused community 
groups to take more initiative in solving their com- 
munity problems on regular employment and housing. 


A Set Pattern 


All the tobacco labor meetings followed a set pat- 
tern. After the Farm Placement Interviewer had out- 
lined the proposed tobacco labor program, including 
such factors as wages, transportation, work guaran- 
tees, and housing facilities, the meeting was thrown 
open to questions. After all the questions were an- 
swered, tentative orders were taken from individual 
growers and each was required to sign a “contract.” 
This contract was the grower’s application to his 
county labor committee. It set forth the employer’s 
responsibility as to wages, hours of work, and housing 
in the employment of out-of-area workers. This ap- 
plication was made out in duplicate; the employer 
received one copy and the other was filed at the local 
farm placement office. 

To coordinate all the orders and proposed housing 
facilities, the Farm Placement Interviewer placed each 
grower’s name and address and the number and type 
of workers desired and his proposed days of employ- 
ment on a form especially designed for this pur- 
pose called ‘““Tobacco Harvest Workers’ Schedule.” 
Through the use of this form, the Farm Placement 
Interviewer was able to (a) organize groups of growers 
who had enough work to keep a crew of 20 or more 
tobacco workers fully employed at least 5 days a 
week, and (6) locate these workers within a 5-mile 
radius of the proposed labor camp so that the number 
of man hours spent by the crew leader in allocating 
workers could be held to a minimum. 
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When the tobacco labor meetings are successfully 
completed, the Farm Placement Interviewer has a 
clear picture of his local situation. He knows how 
many employers propose to use out-of-area labor, who 
they are, their location, the number of workers and 
skills each employer will require, and on what days 
each will use his assigned workers. He also knows 
which employers are working together; who their 
spokesman is; and the location, size, condition, and 
capacity of their proposed labor housing. With this 
information, the Farm Placement Interviewer can 
schedule his time to assist each group in bringing its 
camps up to desired standards by means of new con- 
struction or the remodeling of an existing structure. 


Good management practices, clearly set down and 
understood by all members of the group and the labor 
contractor or crew leaders, are especially necessary in 
community camps where many persons of divergent 
ideas are financially concerned. In most cases, the 
Volunteer Farm Placement Representative of the com- 
munity will act as camp manager. It is his duty to 
check on physical structure and facilities of the camp 
and to see that it is operated in accordance with all 
local and State health regulations. He will also look 
after the maintenance and cost of the utilities furnished 
to the camp and prorate their expense to the growers 
owning the camp. 


What About the Cost? 


The cost of the labor camp maintenance is a sore 
subject with some growers whose operations necessi- 
tate the use of out-of-area labor. This cost has been 
excessive in some cases because of improper camp 
management. 


It is the general custom in North Carolina that no 
charges are levied on workers who occupy an agri- 
cultural labor camp while they are in the employ of 
the owner or owners of the camp. For this reason, a 
labor camp contract is executed between the owners 
of the camp and each crew leader. Before the hous- 
ing is occupied, growers and crew leaders take an 
inventory of the physical condition of the camp and 
its furnishings and facilities. Each party keeps a copy 
of the contract and one copy is filed at the local Farm 
Placement Office. It is agreed that a stipulated 
amount of money is to be withheld from the crew 
leader’s renumeration at the start of the season. 
Money in this fund is held by the acting camp 
manager until the completion of the season. 


By means of a postseason inventory of the camp and 
its furnishings, it is determined whether excessive 
damage has occurred. If such is the case, the cost of 
repairs or replacements is taken from the fund and 
the remainder returned to the crew leader. Thus, no 
charge is made for the housing except in cases where 
the workers themselves have caused excessive damage. 
If damage occurs, the crew leader has not carried out 
that part of his work agreement which covers super- 
vision of workers in the camp as well as in the field. 

The bulk of the day-to-day management of the 
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One of the new community housing units provided for flue- 
cured tobacco workers. 


labor camp falls on the crew leader. It is his duty to 
provide transportation for the right number and 
types of labor to each grower on the days the grower 
needs them. To assist him in distributing workers to 
the correct employers, the Farm Placement Inter- 
viewer gives each crew leader a copy of the tobacco 
workers’ schedule for the community. 

The harvest of green tobacco is on a tight schedule. 
The shortage of 1 or 2 key workers can disrupt the 
entire operation. To supply the right number and 
types of workers each day, the crew leader usually 
brings along a few additional workers, who are called 
“extras.” ‘Extras’? can be used and are employed 
by growers other than those who own and operate the 
camp. The crew leader is free to assign them any- 
where he sees fit as long as the scheduled growers 
receive their full number of workers. However, 
when a “regular” worker is not available for any 
reason, his place is taken by an “extra.” 

The system of “‘extras’”’ in the tobacco crews serves 
several purposes. It enables the crew leader to 
maintain a full-strength scheduled working force. 
It provides a method of training new workers in the 
necessary skills without disrupting the operation of 
one of the crew’s primary employers. It also enables 
the Farm Placement Interviewer to introduce the 
Tobacco Labor Program in new shortage areas. The 
same schedule form is used in this operation but the 
amount, type, and days of “‘extras”’ available in each 
crew working through the Farm Placement Office are 
listed instead of employers and workers needed. This 
enables the Farm Placement Interviewer to see the 
changing labor supply situation in his area each day 
at a glance and take the actions necessary to meet 
new employers’ needs. 

During the tobacco harvest season, hours are long 
and tempers and patience are short. Many disagree- 
ments arise between employers and employees. In 
the majority of cases, the Farm Placement Interviewer 
can and does act as mediator and reconciles differ- 
ences. But in cases involving a large amount of wages 
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or many hours of work, a meeting of the County Agri- 
cultural Labor Committee is called and both sides, the 
crew leader and the grower concerned, state their po- 
sitions to the committee. 

When requested to do so by the committee, the Farm 
Placement Interviewer gives any pertinent informa- 
tion he may have on the matter. The committee then 
deliberates and votes in secret on its decision. Both 
parties are expected to abide by whatever decision the 
committee makes. 

To date, several cases have gone to local committees. 
In all cases, the committee’s decision was accepted by 
both parties and its recommendations carried out to 
the letter. This procedure has so far enabled both 
the growers and the workers to settle their differences 
without resorting to costly law suits. 


Tobacco harvesting in North Carolina has its own 
peculiar labor problems. The methods of solution, 
working through County Agricultural Committees and 
local community cooperative efforts, have, for the most 
part, proved effective. We feel that this effectiveness 
was achieved because the procedure of the Farm 
Placement Program is aimed both at supplying the re- 
quested number of workers at a given time and place 
and providing an organizational framework through 
which: growers could own and manage efficiently a 
labor camp for their mutual benefit. The pressing 
problem of securing an adequate supply of workers 
for the tobacco harvest in North Carolina, while 
not completely solved, has been considerably allevi- 
ated through the adaptability of the Farm Placement 
Program. 


Combating a Rapidly Diminishing Farm Labor Pool 


By F. JEWETT JOHNSON 
Manager, Memphis Farm Offices 


Tennessee Department of Employment Security 


INCE Memphis, Tenn., has been one of the leading 

day-haul centers from the inception of the Farm 
Placement Program, the decrease in the size of this 
labor pool in the last few years naturally caused 
apprehension. We realize this condition is not con- 
fined to our particular community, but the migration 
of Tennessee Negroes to northern points was much 
greater than anticipated. This, plus the fact that 
old hands dropping out were not replaced by the 
younger generation, created a problem. 

Early in the 1954 cotton harvest, we felt that a crisis 
was approaching rapidly. We held orders for approy- 
imately 10,000 more pickers than we could supply. 
Each morning at the 3 o’clock opening time, 10 to 25 
planters were parked in front of the local employment 
office clamoring for laborers. 

Our District Manager, W. S. Uhlhorn, and I—who 
had farmed for many years in the Arkansas Delta, 
which is served by this office, and in the Mississippi 
Delta, respectively—decided that it was imperative to 
cali a meeting of all planters concerned. They were 
notified by telephone and a large number attended. 

Mr. Uhlhorn advised them of the situation and 
explained that their orders for pickers would be 
filled exactly in the order received and in direct ratio 
to their actual needs. (In other words, our records 
show allotted cotton acreage, number of mechanical 
cotton pickers each planter has, and number of 
Mexican nationals, if any. This information is aug- 
mented by field visits and close coordination with 
the Arkansas employment offices in our service area.) 
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Orders, unless very small, would be filled partially 
until each farmer had at least some help. He assured 
the planters that there would be no favoritism and 
that, large or small, each would be served to the 
best of the office’s ability. 

This meeting, together with strict adherence by 
our office to the principles outlined, has paid divi- 
dends. Through the years farmers have found that 
the only reason for delay in filling their orders has 
been the unavailability of labor. All orders are taken 
on a firm basis—good until canceled. Planters re- 
turned referral cards promptly since they realize that 
this is the only way we have of knowing that the 
driver has reached the correct destination. Coin- 
cidence or not, ‘“‘hijacking”’ of labor has ceased almost 
entirely. 

At the annual meeting of the drivers of farm labor 
vehicles, held about 10 days prior to the chopping 
season, the following points are stressed: (1) the 
necessity for registration of the vehicle, at which time 
a farm sticker indicating the current year is given; 
(2) procedure through check point; (3) complete 
cooperation with local office; (4) safety; (5) control 
and conduct of crew while in field and en route; and 
(6) observance of child labor laws. The meeting is 
then thrown open for discussion of any related subject. 

Next, the flow of traffic through the check point was 
expedited by several changes. The assistance of the 
Memphis Police Department, which furnishes a squad 
car and two officers during the peak morning rush, 
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saved 144 to 2 hours—and gave us about 20,000 addi+ 
tional man hours per day in the field. 

The next step in our program was the inauguration 
of a “‘Report to the Planters.”” This report is mailed 
to 1,000 farmers who have an allotment of 100 acres 
or more of cotton. It gives a monthly comparison of 
the number of farm hands sent to Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, and Arkansas. 

The scope of these reports was broadened with each 
semi-annual issue by the addition of information con- 
cerning the number of Mexican nationals employed 
the previous season (chopping or picking), the num- 
ber of mechanical pickers in the area, the number 
purchased that year, the reported condition of the 
crop, and, finally, our estimate of the available pool 
for the coming season. Ginning information was 
added to the January 1957 report. 

Radio and television have been used to great advan- 
tage when the situation warranted. Two programs 
have been especially cooperative—The Farm Hour 
on Memphis WMC-TYV, and spot announcements on 
Memphis Radio WDIA. 

The table in the next column is from the Arkansas 
State office, which sends approximately five times as 
many day-haul laborers to the fields as the Mississippi 
and Tennessee offices combined, 

There have been some improvements in the mode 
of transportation for the day-haul—the stake body 
truck with a tarpaulin has given way to the bus and, 
in recent years, there has been considerable increase 
in the use of private passenger cars for hauling work- 
ers to the fields. In 1954, approximately 500 vehicles 
carried between 10,000 and 11,000 workers, while in 
1956 an average of 443 vehicles transported only an 
average of 5,965 workers each day. This is reflected 
in the time consumed in the checking of “‘through 
vehicles,” the referrals in the local office, and on the 
planter himself. It takes just as long to check or refer 
a vehicle with 3 passengers as a bus with 50 or 60, and 
the planter has to compute haul pay for each vehicle. 
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A typical cotton-picking scene in the 
Mississippi Delta. 








Total Peak day 

1954: 

0 Eee es 78, 161 3, 947 

NS cae tas v4 oo age ee 488, 234 10, 873 
1955: 

Ry ee ere 99, 434 2, 778 

PN ab 0.0s 6xeisweavinnat 422, 403 9, 596 
1956: 

ES lik 5 dichies oatetae 137, 486 5, 211 

Bs 8 9609.54.00 0-< Se 1 368, 901 8, 124 











1 Through Dec. $1, 1956, with over 99 percent of the crop gathered. 


The most important factor involved in bringing 
about the understanding and cooperation of planters 
is field visits. These visits are the main link which 
enables us to keep the planters informed on the basic 
problems of the day-haul program. 

We are inclined to feel—and hope we are correct— 
that during this trying period of transition we have 
not lost ‘‘face,’? but rather have made friends of our 
“customers.” 








World Health Day 


(THE United States is joining with other nations in the observ- 
ance of World Health Day, April7. Federal agencies this 
year will observe the theme, ‘Food and Health,” in programs 
dealing with nutrition, food production and distribution, and 
food protection and sanitation. The theme will also be used to 
recruit young Americans for careers in nutrition and other food 
and health programs. Agencies participating include the De- 
partments of Agriculture; State; and Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 


The World Health Day theme was selected by the World 
Health Organization to commemorate the anniversary of the 
adoption mi its Constitution. A different theme is chosen each 
year to encourage countries to improve various types of health 
programs. 
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